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LITERATURE. 


TRANSLATION 
OF A PAGE OF THE ANEID IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 
BY 8. S. HALDEMAN. 


A.tTnovcH there are many pretended examples of hexameter versi- 
fication in the English lan Iam not sufficiently acquainted 
with English poetry to know whether there are any specimens ex- 
tant which contain the features of classical versification to which 
the name applies. The etymology of the word will not give us its 
definition, or an alexandrine (or a geometer caterpillar) might be 
called a hexameter, because it has six feet. 

We must know the features of a hexameter before we can com- 
pare anything with it. These are the well known mixture of 
dactyls and spondees, the former made of ». long syllable followed 
by two short ones, and the latter of two ones. This is not the 

ace to explain the meaning of long and short, and the difference 

tween accent and quantity, loudness and continuance, or a swell 
and a minim in music—their distinctness being merely assumed. 
As it is the length of the syllables (without regard to the accent) 
which regulates the feet of classic poetry, the adjective brévé and 
the verb brévét are equally pyrrhies, and fandéic or fandtic equally 
tribrachs, although some would have the latter in each case an 
iambus and amphibrach, because a short syllable happens to be 
accented. 

Dr. Latham has shown that there are no dactyls, spondees, &c., 
in English, but under the contrary delusion, the mass of twaddle 
that goes under the name of “ prosody” in the English grammars, 
first perverts the names of the classic feet in applying them to a 
different style of versification ; and when the error is confirmed, the 
same names are applied in their corrupt sense to classic poetry, so 
that the laws of all verse, whether classic or barbarian, are in such a 
state of confusion that nothing but the application of a little com- 
mon sense can unravel them. Witness the anilities of Murray in 
his statement that pé/dish is a spondee and conféss an iambus—or 
> Bullions in asserting that in English “évery accénted syllable is 

ong. 

The superabundance of short syllables in English renders it an 
unyielding material for quantitative versifieation, so that any ex- 
tended attempt will be likely to furnish examples of short syllables 
where there should be long ones. Thus in Longfellow’s “Evan- 
geline ” there are many initial short syllables to the lines, as in, not, 
as, is, it, which convert dactyls to tribrachs, &ce. If we allow 
* position” to lengthen syllables, as it must in all languages (not 
counting words like ill, ell, which have but one consonant) the 
line— 

Yét wndér | Bénédict’s | roof hospi- | tality | ssem’d more 4- | 
bindant ; 

contains a baecchius, anapest, dactyl, tribrach, antibacchius, and 

spondee ; each foot being different, so that the line (like a geometer 

caterpillar) having four false feet, wants those which constitute a 

hexameter. 

Another fault of these bad imitations is their distribution of the 
natural aecent of the words, which is entirely unlike that of the 
classical models which they caricature. The Virgilian line (I. 28)— 

et génus | invis’ | et rapt- | i Gany- | médis ho- | ndres— 

is paralleled by Bryant ir— 

Bright are the | vales and | ope-ning | deep the a- | bysses of | ether— 
in which the accents do not correspond. In fact, whilst a single 
Latin hexameter foot may contain two accents, or none, the counter- 
feits are to be recognised by the care with which the single accent 
allotted to each foot is marshalled to a uniform place, so that they 
are not hexameters by their accent. The following, from Warren- 
iana, is a good example (in imitation of Southey’s “Vision of 
Judgment ”), but with all similar six-accent efforts, it tends to per- 
vert our ideas of hexameters, whilst to feel that it is versification, 
the reader must have first learnt to corrupt the classics. 


waking hein fand’s re practice " 
my hat in m un ce 

I thal wid ‘4 where the S with a mirmur susdrrous 
Flows into Pall Mai like at the Nore into écean: 

Heére I stood rapt a w the build around me, 
Paptdialy. Witenes Pitas, nih witee was high] ; 
bert ~ FS clock strike éight, I retdrned to my habitation 


the bell from St. Clément’s toll toll through the silence of évening. 
The uniform use of accented syllables occurs in the two closin 

feet of hexameters, yet even here, exceptions are not rare, the fo 

lowing being from the first book of the AEneid: 4-que mons, 





lin. 105; ab jéve sdmmo, |. 380; et bona juno, Ll. 734; besides 
others. 

In contending that the imitation of Latin hexameters should be 
true to the accentual peculiarity of the original, it is independent of 
the question whether that was or was not accented at the beginning 
of the foot. If it was thus accented, the natural accent of the 
words was spoiled, and we give a false idea of it in imitations, if 
we do not show the full effect of sueh a in pronunciation. 
This perversion would resemble this imitation of the 9th and 10th 
lines (see also 1. 21 and 28) of the first book of the Hneid, in 
which the feet, quantity, and natural accent are preserved :— 

Whence the ob-durate queen of hon-ord gods driving a hero— 
Super-ior in his virtue un-der so nruch baleful misfortune. . 

Here, as the last syllables of honor’d and under commence a foot, 
they are accented, just as the corresponding syllables in deum and 
virum are accented by the scansional school, although Priseian says 
no Latin word is accented vn the final syllable. The discrepancy 
between this and the examples already given shows the extent to 
which one must caricature the original model, besides going far te 
prove that the Romans did not mispronounce their words to such an 
extraordinary degree. 

In accenting the first syllable of hexameter feet, the seansionists 
fall into an error which the poets took every pains to keep them out 
of. Forming their verses upon the laws of quantity, they felt that 
the nice appreciation of it would be interfered with if each foot had 
the erude addition of an initial accent; and they consequently took 
care to remove it even where it would have been very easily pre- 
served, as in the 33d line of the Auneid, in which the removal to the 
next syllable, of the second accent of the second foot, would have 
made every foot perfect in the judgment of transalpine ears— 
thus :— 

Founding nations like Rome's requir’d these arduous labors— 
instead of the classical form— 
Founding nations like Rome’s required these arduous labors. 


The natural accent was allowed to remain in the two last feet as 
an indication of the close of the verse, and consequently, of the 
measure used. The teutonie ear, which is not offended by the use 
of dissyllables like flow’r and heav’n instead of monosyllables, and 
which in most cases cannot appreciate the rhythm of French poetry, 
can be as little expected to appreciate that of Latin, as the fre- 
quenters of a cireus to understand a style of music to which they 
are unable to beat time. 

In the following specimen of a hexameter translation of Virgil in 
the peculiarities of the original, the difficulties of preserving the 
quantity have been much greater than in an original composition, in 
which the entire vocabulary might be ransacked for syllables of the 
requisite length. ‘The same word (as the) is in some cases long and 
in others short, and must be pronounced accordingly; and a natu- 
rally short vowel has been sometimes helped out by position. The 
grave accentual marks a long accented syllable, and the acute a 
short one; and as the feet are equivalent to the bars (but not the 
aceent) in music, they require the same time one with another. 

The word Ilion in the first line must either be pronounced eelion, 
or the 7 must be continued for the slight period of a short vowel, 
and Albanian should have either the benefit of the continuant n in 
the third syllable, or the vowel lengthened. In line 2, the J of 
Clothe makes out the time of -/y, but a comma after it would do as 
well. The spelling of ang-guish in line 2 is to prevent the first 
syllable from being hurri The a in ate (line 1) is really as short 
as that in what and many, but as most grammarians confound 
quality and length, it passes for long, because it is long in pane. In 
line 8 (see also Car-thage, 1. 15) ate would be long by position, but 
the time is regulated by throwing the continuous (and therefore 
quantitative) consonant th to the next foot, like the r in pa-tres, line 77. 
The word con-tra in line 13 might have been divided contr-a, but as 
con is cone, there is no necessity to give it the iwo quantitative con- 
sonants n andr. The syllables have not in all cases been divided 
according to this rule. 

The final m being merely a mark of nasality to the precedin 
vowel, is indicated accordingly. Accented monosyliables (which 
have been in caikeanes-aveliel are to be read as if italicised. A 
monosyllable sometimes occurs in the original, in the place usually 
oeeupied by an accented syllable, as fas est forming the final 
spondee of I. 77, and si qva in that of I. 181. 

The versification adopted here is also adapted to the German 
language, in which the first line of Virgil might be thus rendered, 
Heid and ich being long by position, the latter being also aided by 
the preceding -ng, and the caesural comma :— 


Krieg und den | Héld besing’ | ich, dér | erst von | Tlions Ufern. 
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THE RUINS OF TINIAN. 


Tue statement “going the rounds” of the 
, and which a late number of our jour- 
presented in an attractive form from the 
Courier, respecting certain ruins in one of 
the Ladrone Islands, refers to quite an old 
affair. These remarkable antiquities are by 
no means the original discoveries, as alleged, 
of Capt. Alfred K. Fisher, of the New Bed- 
ford ship America, any more than the guano 
Lobos Islands were the discovery of Capt. 
Morrell. ‘The newspaper report talks largely 
of buildings, and columns, and capstones. 
The earliest and most authentic account 
upon which we have been able to lay our 
hands oceurs in “ Anson’s Voyage Round 
the World, in the years 1740-4,” printed in 
London in 1748. This celebrated admiral, 
in his adventurous cruise after the Manilla 
galleon, was driven by stress of war and 
weather to the latitudes of the equator, 
where he made Tinian, one of the Ladrone 
Islands. He landed a portion of his crew 
there, who speedily recruited their health, in 
itude for which he has left a most 
lightful picture of the island. 

The nes were discovered by Magel- 
lan, in 1521, and took their name from the 
thievish habits of the natives, Las Islas de 
las Ladrones. At the end of the seventeenth 
century they were called the Marianne 
Islands, from the queen of Philip IV. of 
Spain, who propagated Christianity in this 


region. The native population declined 
under the nish oceupation. In 1742 
Anson found Tinian depopulated, the natives 


having been carried off fifty years before to 
repair the loss by sickness in a neighboring 
settlement. The islands, some twenty in 
number, of which four or five only are occu- 
pied, are voleanic in their origin, lie near 
each other, and show signs of violent disrup- 
tions. Though within about fifteen degrees 
of the equator, the climate is agreeable, from 
' the prevalence of the trade winds. The soil 
is fertile, — cotton, rice, indigo, corn, 
sugar, and the various tropical fruits. The 
t Spanish settlers are chiefly from 
exico and the Philippines. 

After celebrating the pleasantness of the 
island of Tinian, Anson gives the following 
account of its ruins :— 

“There are in all parts of the island, a 
great number of ruins of a very particular 





kind; they usually consist of two rows of 
square pyramidal pillars, each pillar being 
about six feet from the next, and the dis- 
tance between the rows being about twelve 
feet; the pillars themselves are about five 
feet square at the base, and about thirteen 
feet high ; and on the top of each of them is 
a semi-globe, with the flat part upwards; 
the whole of the pillar and semi-globe is 
solid, being composed of sand and stone 
cemented together, and plastered over. If 
the account our prisoners gave us of these 


| structures was true, the island must indeed 


have been extremely populous; for they 


particular buildings, set apart for those 
Indiaus only who had engaged in some 
religious vow; and monastic institutions are 
often to be met with in many Pagan nations. 
Moreover, if these ruins were originally the 
basis of the common dwelling-houses of the 
natives, their numbers must have been con- 
siderable ; for in many parts of the island 
they are extremely thickly planted, and sufli- 
ciently evinee the great plenty of former 
inhabitants.” 

In that excellent storehouse of informa- 
tion, “Océanie, par G. and Domeney de 
Rienzi” (Paris, 1836), one of the series of 
the publication L/ Univers, we find an 
engraving of the ruins, copied apparently 
from Anson’s quarto, with some additional 
entries in “un Passage Charmant de la Pro- 
menade, ou Tour du Monde, par M. J. 
Arago:?”— 

“The veracity of Anson has often been 
doubted, as Tinian is stripped of its luxuriant 
vegetation, its animals and its people, and 
has been as much decried by Captain Byron 
as exalted by Anson.” We are, however, far 
from suspecting the sincerity of Anson, and 
we can give no better proof of it than by 
citing a passage on this subject from the 
delightful Tour around the World of M. J. 
Arago :— 

“Two days afterwards we arrived at 
Tinian. Where is this luxurious vegetation, 
these vigorous palm-trees, these thick-set 
groves, these beautiful leaves? I find the 
same clear atmosphere, but the shore is 
almost barren. Some withered cocoa-trees 
still shake their trembling heads in the air, 
and they alone rise above the antique pilas- 
ters built by a people of whom we have not 


extinet ? 
assured us that they were the foundations of | 





even a tradition. Here on the beach are 
some oblong polished and colored stones, 
‘Alealde, what are these blocks? ‘The 
blocks of the ancient inhabitants.’ ‘And 
whose is this well, so excellently construct- 
ed? ‘The well of the ancient inhabitants,’ 
‘ And those pilasters, surmounted by a hemi- 
sphere in stuceo? ‘The pilasters of the 
ancient inhabitants.’ ‘And what are these 
two long lines of paralle! columns? ‘ All 
that was built by the ancient inhabitants.’ 
‘Who were this people, what has become of 
them? Have they emigrated? Are they 
‘I don’t know what.” This Al- 
ealde rules over three daugliters, four ser- 
vants, and a convict of Agagua. These form 
the entire population of the island. 

“So Anson has lied to the Universe by 
publishing such a magnificent picture of the 
island ! No; the admiral doubtless spoke 
the truth, for the soil is covered with rot 
ting trunks and uprooted trees of gigantic 
growth. A torrid tempest has devastated 
the forests of this impoverished soil, a com- 
motion like that which rent Sicily must have 
thrown down these extraordinary colonnades 
whose fragments you behold strewed over 
the ground, and has also perhaps engulphed 
the entire population of the island, 

“Tinian is at the present day an abandoned 
island, without culture, and without popula- 
tion. All its inbabitants were comprised in 
the apartment of the Alcalde. They were 
fifteen in number, and were lodged in four 
wretched thatched huts. Throughout the 
island trees are rare and stunted. You here 
and there find an old cocoa, and a small 
number of verre plantations. Such is 
this region which seems as if it had some 
day been surprised by a great catastrophe.” 

“It is really at the sight of these magnifi- 
cent ruins still m7 says an elegant 
and able writer, M. L. Reybaud (a 
fanciful, picturesque Voyage Around the 
World, which is publishing at the same time 
with our Oceana), “impossible to deny that 
this place has had its era of prosperity and 

eur. Even if we penetrate to the 
midst of a thicket of briars, we find ourselves 
before fragments which are styled, on the 
island of Rota, the houses of the ancients. 


At the sight of these colossal remains, we 
ask ourselves who were the people who 
raised these structures, and whether they 
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were thrown down by the action of nature | 
or of man. The grouping of these strue- 
tures, their semicircular form, their construe- 
tion of cemented sand, their position, order. 
arrangement, all astonishes and bafiles us. 
What were these massive capitals for? 
What monarch, in the words of M. Arago, 
was able to build this long colonnade, which 
was ll evidently part of a single edifice? 
The local legends either say nothing about 
them, or utter absurdities impossible to 
eredit. As an example, Toumoulon Tega 
was the principal chieftain of this island; he 
ruled in peace, and none thought of disputing 
his authority. Suddenly, one of his kins- 
men, called ‘T'joenanai, raised the standard of 
revolt, and his first act was to build a man- 
sion similar to that of his rival. Two par- 
ties were formed ; they fought, the dwelling 
ef the rebe! was sacked, and from this dis- 
pute, which became general, sprang a war, 
which, by depopulating the island, led also | 
to the ruin of its edifices.” 

The best preserved of these ruins are 
those seen to the west of the roadstead. 
The edifice had twelve columns, eight only 
of which are standing. It singularly hap- 
pens, that in the fall of the columns the 
hemisphere by which they are capped remains 
unimpaired, Other ruins, still more dishv- 
nored, are found around a well, which is in 
like manner styled the well of the ancients. 
They seem to have formed a building more 
than four hundred feet long. The roots 
which bind together these old fragments 
give a big writ d picturesque appearance to 
the entire neighborhood. 

Malte Brun gives a paragraph to the sub- 
ject: * In various places in this island, ruins 
are found which show it to ‘have been once 
well peopled. ‘These ruins present nume- 
rous columns, and the remains of ancient 
edifices which have been overthrown by 
nature or by men.” 

Here fails our knowledge of these antiquities, 
till some Surveying Expedition, or adventu- 
rous Stephens or Squier shall alight upon 
the island, and with a goodly share of perse- 
verance and enthusiasm, introduce these 
curious memorials in a more cireumstantial 
manner, to the scientific world. 


PALISSY, THE POTTER.* 


Tue chief interest of this work lies in the 
artistic career of its hero. Had it not been 
for the pottery of Palissy, his scientific re- 
searches and his resolute Protestantism would 
seareely have carried his reputation to the pre- 
sent day. We have therefore some fault to 
find with his present biographer for devoting 
so much space to matters common to Palissy 
with others of his time and faith, and thus 
expanding into two volumes a story for 
which one would have been amply sufli- 
cient. 

Palissy was born somewhere in the dio- 
cess of Agen, somewhere about the year 
1509. He was educated as a glass painter, 
and practised that art as his livelihood on 
coming to man’s estate, establishing himself 
in the town of Saintes. His labors seem to 
have been confined in this department to the 
reparation of old instead of the production 
of new windows. This style of decoration 
had culminated before his day. Gothie 
architecture, of which it is so prominent a 





* The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes, his Labors 
and Discoveries in Art and Science, with an outline of his 
Gstiscnphice! Dosisiens, and 





a translation of Illustrative 
from his Works. By Henry Morley. 2 vols. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


part, was giving way to the Renaissance ; 
Palissy’s only chance, therefore, for display- 
ing his skill was in patching up broken panes 
and easements, supplying here a head of a 
saint, and there the cloven foot of the enemy 
of mankind. This was not productive of 
fame or fortune. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the artist's mind was active in 
other directions. An enamelled cup of Luca 
della Robbia’s then novel fabrication sent 
him oft in pursuit of the secret of the “ white 
enamel,” which added so much to the beauty 
of its surface. 

He was entirely ignorant of pottery of all 
kinds, and no instructor was to be obtained. 
His first step, therefore, was in the dark. 


“* Without having heard, said Palissy, ‘of 
what materials the said enamels were com- 
posed, I pounded, in those days, all the sub- 
stances which I could suppose likely to make 
anything; and having pounded and ground 
them, I bought a quantity of earthen pots, and 
after having broken them in pieces, I put some 
of the materials that I had ground upon them, 
and having marked them, I set apart in writing | 
what drugs Thad put upon each, as a memoran- | 
dum ; then, having made a furnace to my fancy, | 
I set the fragments down to bake’ 

* * * * * 

“The first experiment was the first loss. 
Palissy had made a furnace in his house, which 
he thought likely to be suitable; and he had 
strewed upon many broken bits of pottery many 
chemical mixtures, which he then proposed to 
melt at furnace-heat. It was his hope, that of 
all the mixtures one or two might run over the 
pottery, when melted, in a form which would | 
convey to him some hint of the composition of | 
the white enamel. He had been told that white | 
enamel was the basis of all others, and sought | 
only for that. ‘I set the fragments down to 
bake,’ he says, ‘that I might see whether my | 
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His first experiments were failures. In his 
own eieg heweage, “he fooled away in 
this manner several years.” After expend- 
ing all his little means, meeting the scorn 
and ridicule of the town, and, what was 
worse, the curtain lectures of his wife—after 
building with infinite toil, with his own un- 
aided labor, a furnace adapted to his pur- 
poses, and heating it at a critical moment in 
the baking of his pottery, by knocking his 
furniture to pieces, and even ing up the 
floor of his dwelling to feed the insatiable 
flame—after having his batch of vases turn 
out at one time crusted over with flints, 
owing to the improper construction of his 
furnace, and at another with the colors he 
carefully applied run together in an undistin- 
guishable whole, he finally succeeded in his 
process of enamelling. 

Worldly prosperity was now open to him. 
His beautiful vases found their way to the 
palaces of the t, and he received abun- 
dant orders. He was, however, a Huguenot, 
and suffered much in the religious wars of 
France, escaping with his life from judicial 
process, ma afterwards from the general 
slaughter of the St. Bartholomew massacre, 
solely because his services were too valuable 
to his great patrons to be dispensed with. 

In the latter part of his life, Palissy of 
Saintes became Palissy of the Tuileries, be- 
ing summoned to assist in the decoration of 
that famous * gw then in process of con- 
struction. He had already extended his re- 
searches from pottery over the field of 
natural science, and in his writings seems to 
have anticipated some of the discoveries of 


drugs were able to Pete rev some whitish color: | modern times. With a distrust, however, in 


for | sought only a 


basis of all others’ In the selection of his che- | 
mical ingredients, he had more than chance to 
guide him. It is to be remembered, that he had 
been familiar for many years with such metallic 
colors as are used in glass-painting, and to a cer- 
tain extent with their behavior when exposed to 
fire. Some facts, therefore, he had, to suggest 
hints to him in the mixing of those chemicals 
which he distributed upon the bits of earthen- 
ware, and put into his furnace, each duly mark- 
ed, and a memorandum of the exact contents of 
each against a corresponding mark set down in 
writing. 

“The plan of the riment was promising. 
The words of Palissy himself will best relate and 
account for its repeated failure. ‘Then, he eays, 
‘because I had never seen earth baked, nor 
could I tell by what degree of heat the said 
enamel should be melted, it was impossible for 
me to get any result in this way, though my 
chemicals should have been right; because, at 
one time, the mass might have been heated too 
much-—at another time, too little; and when the 
said materials were baked too little, or burnt, I 
could not at all tell the reason why I met with 
no success, but would throw the blame on the 
materials, which sometimes, perhaps, were the 
right ones, or at least, could have afforded me 
some hint for the accompiishment of my inten- 
tions, if I had been able to the fire in 
the way that my materiais required. But again, 
in working thus, committed a fault still grosser 
than that above named ; for in putting my trial- 
pieces in the furnace, I them without 
consideration ; so that if the materials had been 
Seen, & wis MUMMY Er Wat oot teach 

ttest, it was im an result to 
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ata great expense, and through much labor, I 


t er white enamel, because I) the originality of his own results, rare in 
had heard it said that white enamel was the a self-made man, 


he sought the counsel and 
co-operation of the learned Parisians in a 
covel and striking manner, characteristic of 
his sincerity and practical turn of mind. We 
will let him tell his own story. 


“*T considered, Bernard says, ‘ that I had em- 
ployed much time in the s 
waters, and metals, and that old age pressed me 
to multiply the talents which God has given to 
me ; a or that reason, that it a good 
to bring forward to the light those excellent se- 
crets, in order to bequeathe them to posterity. 
But, inasmuch as these topics are high and com- 
prehended by few men, I have not dared to 
make the venture, until, in the first place, I had 
ascertained whether the Latins had more know- 
ledge of them than myself; and I was in great 
trouble because I had never seen the opinion of 
philosophers, to’ know whether they might have 
written upon the above-named things. 

“*T should have been very glad to have un- 
derstood Latin, and to have the volumes of 
the said philosophers, to be informed by some, 
and to detect faults in others; and thus debating 
in my mind, I decided to cause notices to be 
affixed at the street corners in Paris, in order to 


whom I would promise to demonstrate in three 
lessons all that I have learnt, concerning foun- 
tains, stones, metals, and other natures. And in 
order that none might come but the most learned 
and the most curious, I put in my placards that 
none should have admission without payment 


of a dollar for the entry to the said lessons ; and 
I did that partly to see whether, by the help of 
soy ee ee i 
which might have more assurance of tru 
the arguments which I might lay before 
knowing well, that if spoke 
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Palissy was again condemned to death in 
1585, at the of seventy-six, on account 
of religious opinions. ‘The influence of his 
friends was only able to obtain the postpone- 
ment of his sentence. He was confined in 
the Bastile, and died there four years after- 
wards, Imprisonment and threats of fire 
and fagot were alike unavailing to weaken 
his faith. In the year before his death, he 
said to the king, Henry III, in answer to the 
announcement by the latter, that if he did 
not reeant, he must be burnt on the morrow, 
so virulent were the Guise party against 
him, “ Sire, the Guisarts, all your people, and 
yourself, cannot compel a Potter to bow 
down to images of clay.” 

The latter half of the second of these 
volumes is devoted to extracts from Palissy’s 
works, on the struggle of the reformers in 
Saintes, the science of pottery, fortification, 
agriculture, hydraulics, and other practical 
topies. His style is clear, though somewhat 
diffuse. The variety of the subjects shows 
the activity of his mind. He carried his love 
of nature and of exactness into his artistic 


——- his favorite works being what | 


e called his “ rustic figulines,” vases adorned 
with flowers and insects in high relief 
and colored. ‘These ornaments were in all 
eases copied from the plants and insects 
found in his native region, and the minute 
investigation of naturalists has established 
the exact correspondence between the copy 
and the originals. 

These volumes narrate, in addition to the 
career of a remarkable man, the history of 
France for eighty years prior to the acces- 
sion of Henry IV., Mr. Morley’s comprehen- 
sive plan of biography bringing in all im- 
portant public events bearing upon the for- 
tunes of his hero. The reader will perhaps 
after all not be disposed to complain of the 
len to which he has carried this, as his 
style, with the exception of a few affecta- 
tions at the outset, is animated, earnest, and 
agreeable. 


OLD FASHIONED SATIRE. 

A PLEASANT paper, of excellent taste and 
discrimination, in the new number of the 
Westminster Review, disposes of a school of 
literature, which has flourished, grown old, 
effete, and expired among the dusty shelves 
of the English “classies”—the Satirical. 
The writer properly makes some obvious dis- 
tinctions, preserving the manliness of honest 
indignation, which will at times pour itself 
forth in numbers pure as its motives; but he 
throws aside as things to be wondered at, the 
old heroic couplets—like Pope’s Atossa for 
instance,—which used to be tolerated, with 
their stores of filth and malignity, in the gen- 
teel old days of our gentlemanly forefathers. 

There is a neat scholar’s touch in this 
paragraph on the amenities of—Juvenal !— 


_ “And why do we hear so much of the ‘gross: 





neas’ of poor old Juvenal? Sometimes we hear 
him at ey pet a buteher ; P grong p rae 
hausted old v , turning to rail at vices 
which he had ted up. ee his was —_ 

e for using light weapons. It was a war like 
Thor's attack on the i His 
Jasces, too, were always lowered before the old 
genius of his co : wherever a divine power 
came along, they ed in due reverence. 
There are stray, sad gleams, too, of poetry, as 
in the passage peav: Base: the mournful, musi- 
cal, pleneque sororibus urne. But does not a 
hearty old Roman geniality breathe from the in- 
vitation to Persicus in the eleventh satire? Per- 
sicus is to come to that grim satirist’s Tiburtine 
villa. No rawhead-and-bloody-bones repast 
awaits him. There will be a plump kid, Persi- 
cus, my boy, fresh from the banks of Tiber—in- 
nocent of grass, and scarcely having cropped 
the willow—a most innocent kid, with more 
milk than blood in him—(Charles Lamb would 
have gone at once)—vegetables, eggs, excellent 
gra We will dine as our ancestors used to 
dine. We will have a modicum of modest wine, 
and we will hear the verses of the ‘ Tliad’ and 
of ‘ Virgil’ 

* Quid refert, tales versus qué voce legantuar?’— 

“We cannot expect such cheerful feeling to 
prevail often in a heart sick with the contempla- 
tion of the brutal greed, cruelty, stupidity, and 
manifold baseness of the time. But it is plea- 
eant to feel this cheerful breath, as from the old 
hills of Italy, in an atmosphere redolent with 
smoke, foreign ointments, tic kitchens, and 
all sorts of sin. Sad and grim old Juvenal had 
the honest simplicity of one of the old rustic 
gods about him, and the bare manliness of his 
| humor is not suited to the morbid squeamishness 
| of effeminate respectability.” 


| English satire is thus characterized in one 
| of its traits :-— 





“Yes; we have a talent for satire in England. 
| Perhaps, to be sure, we never attain to the airi- 
‘ness of the French epigram— 
i . ‘that masterpiece of man!’ 
| which slays as with a sun-stroke. Our satire 
| has a tendency to be noisy. We rattle as well 
as sting. Thus, when an offender is to be lash- 
| ed, much dust and hubbub is raised round him. 
The laws against which the unhappy fellow has 
rebelled are solemnly invoked and repeated to 
him as at a mili i Who does not re- 
member the ‘slashing article’ of the ‘ Quarterly, 
in its old day ‘—The public were always first re- 
minded of their duties as Britons, and their mo- 
ral position in Europe generally, and called on 
to rejoice sternly in the coming castigation. Of 
the two great branches into which satire divides 
itself—invective and ridicule—perhaps the first 
is our forte. Dryden contesses that he preferred 
Juvenal to Horace, for his private He 
himself shows an example of merciless violence. 
Thus, we are uphesitatingly assured of Shad- 
well—really, by the way, a clever man—that— 
* With all this bulk, there’s nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch that is not fool is rogue!’ 
, “So Churchill solemnly commences, of a 
‘oe :— 
‘ With tbat small cunning which in fools supplies, 
Winch Netare, bind indulgent parent 
To qualify the blockhead for a knave. = 
“ Again, Junius calls one t man ‘ L 
and rae? bad” And Swift opens a tattery 
on the a rs body (we are quoting from 
memory) wi 
‘Half a mile from Dublin 
Half the globe from sense and knowledge.” 
“Tt is our English way. A majestic severi 
seems to sehen. our atiobal Mums: oe 
feel that the non temnere divos is to be taught to 
some purpose, while we are about it.” 


Omitting the poets, who made their satiric 
portraits endurable—Butler, Dryden, Swift, 
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rie ne have this sketch of the progress 
rapid deeline of the business as it de- 
generates into libel—and grows harmless 
again for evil, though probably more useful 
for good,—in Puneh : 


“We enjoy the reputation, undoubtedly, of 
being the first caricaturistsin Europe. Our Gil- 
rays and H. B’s are unmatched. And we have 
never been without our squib-writers. The bal- 
lads against the ‘Rump’ alone, we believe, 
count by thousands. Cleveland, the royal 
satirist, went through edition after edition. Cow- 
ley’s wit is as visible in his attack on the Puri- 
tans as in anything of his we have left. Villiers 
and Dorset’s earmina F bu niseg were renowned. 
William the Third’s ; Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s mistress; Queen Caroline’s hate of her 
son ; the Georges’ affection for Hanover—their 
bad English—their queer ways—their amours— 
occupied a cycle of satirists. Walpole’s letters 
are always registering the last ‘eopy of verses, 
which had aimed at inflicting misery on his king, 
his rivals, or his uncle. Pulteney wrote squibs, 
and so did Chesterfield. Bolingbroke’s stately 
eloquence complains of the ‘flowers’ . . . 
‘gathered at Billinge te,’ by his enemies, to an- 
noy him. And to this hour, the orthodox re- 
viewer of the day still thinks it the proper thing 
to mention Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, the 
great gay libeller of the last century, an elegant, 
witty ey always ready to embody the 

of the hour in neat and flowing verses. 
It became an art to do this kind of thing—an art 
like that of the early poisoners, who conveyed 
death in perfumed soap, gloves, flowers. So 
that ever iod of political movement has its 
knot of libellers :—the ‘ Rolliad’ is succeeded by 
the ‘ Anti-Jacobin ;’ then comes the era of the 
‘Twopenny Post-Bag,’ which is followed by the 
Tory triumph of the John Bull ; till, at last— 
which was the u of the oe +" natural 
development of the system—it led to abysses of 
ism (in the Age, «&c.), where not even 

the sturdiest critic can be expected to follow.” 


& * * * * 


One of the “dodges” of the old system 
used to be an argumentum ad hominem in 
England, which would not find much footing 
in this country : 


“ How strange it seems to read, in grave bio- 
graphical , of two men—both fond of 
letters, both dear to their own friends, and with 
some qualities worthy of love——‘ Gifford pub- 
lished his so-and-so against Wolcot; to which 
the Doctor replied by a “Cut at a Cobbler!”’ 

“The ‘cobbler’ was, indeed, a capital point 
for a satirist. One of the greatest misfortunes 
that can to a man of talent in this coun- 

, is to be son of a ble tradesman ! 

t fact, at all events, will never be forgiven 
him. ‘Vices’ will be pardoned, for they were 
committed in hot youth. To renounce his early 
opinions, is perhaps the next most damning blot ; 
still, it yp ne mene that Sidon and 
maturity of judgment, a ri knowledge, 
the ‘exmuien, of a sound discretion. But if he 
be sprung from the taberna of a ‘cobbler, or a 
grocer, or a barber—the shadow of the parental 
establishment will darken his path through life. 
The Tory reviews will bring forward the fact, as 


rejecting the ‘ emendations’ in his edition of a 
classic. ‘Not that I think any the worse of him 
for it—but—’ and Snob looks unutterable things. 
A reform may be in progress in such niatters, 
now, but it was not so in the times of which we 
are writing. Indeed, we might draw up a list of 
rules derived from the -satirists (the small- 
est of all satirists, of course), how to use this kind 
of reproach to the greatest advantage.” 

But have we not our persecutions as in- 
tolerable? Occasionally you will meet with 
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them in the “newspaper press,” though we 
fancy the annoyance is growing less frequent, 
and that upon the whole, with now and then 
an unfortunate exception, the standard of the 
Press is gentlemanly. No profession cer- 
tainly should be held more responsible to 

manners or take greater pride and satis- 
faction in an etiquette based on virtue and 
refinement. 





THE LAST DAYS OF CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


In the last number of Mr. Putnam’s excellent 
Miscellany, A Book for a Corner, by Leigh 
Hunt, occurs among other passages of Eng- 
lish literature, a notice, compiled from Trot- 
ter’s biography of Charles James Fox, of the 
retirement and death of that statesinan. The 
story bears a remarkable similarity in several 
points to that which has just engrossed the 
American people in the closing bulletins from 
Marshfield—of which every pulpit, every 
newspaper, every private conversation, and 
many more private reflections have been full. 
An impression has prevailed that Webster 
had modelled himself greatly upon the great 
English statesmen, Burke and Fox. The as- 
sociation is not without its warrant, in 
weaker and graver points—though while it 
would be exaggeration of Mr. Webster's 
merits to press this resemblance so far as his 
admirers have done—for instance to claim 
the philosophic merits and faney of Burke— 
it should not be forgotten that our American 
orator has a peculiar culture and qualities 
peculiarly his own. 

@ pass to the resemblances of the 
-_ scenes at Chiswick House and Marsh- 
field : 


“St. Anne’s Hill is delightfully situated; it 
commands a rich and extensive prospect. The 
a ag 3. ns dard meee resting on the side 
of a hill, its groun eclining gracefully to a 
road, which Ciend them at Dotto, Some fine 
trees are grouped around the house, and three 
remarkably beautiful ones stand on the lawn; 
while a profusion of shrubs are distributed 
throughout with taste and judgment. Here Mr. 
Fox was the tranquil and happy possessor of 
about thirty acres, and the inmate of a small 
but pleasant mansion. 

» x * * * 

“The domestic life of Mr, Fox was equally 
regular and agreeable. In summer he rose be- 
tween six and seven; in winter before eight. 
The assiduous care and excellent management 
of Mrs. Fox rendered his rural mansion the 
abode of peace, elegance, and order, and had 
long procured her the gratitude and esteem of 
those private friends whose visits to Mr. Fox, in 
his retirement at St. Anne’s Hill, made them 
witnesses of this amiable woman's conduct. 
After breakfast, which took place between eight 
and nine in summer, and at a little after 
nine in winter, he usually read some Italian 
author with Mrs. Fox, and then spent the time 
preceding dinner at his literary studies, in which 
the Greek poets bore a principal part. 

“A iy oe oa plentiful dinner took place at 
three, or past two, in summer, and at four 
in winter; and a few glasses of wine were fol- 
lowed by coffee. The evening was dedicated to 
walking and conversation till tea-time, when 
reading aloud in history commenced, and conti- 
nued till near ten. A light supper of fruit, 
pastry, or something very trifling, finished the 
day; and at half past ten the family were gone 
to rest. 


“ About the end of May, Mrs, Fox mentioned 
slightly to me that Mr. Fox was unwell; but at 
this time there was no alarm or apprehension. 
In the beginning of June I received a message 
from her, requesting me to come to him, as he 
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had expressed a wish for me to read to him, if I 
was disengaged. It was in the evening, and I 
found him peo | upon a couch, uneasy and 
languid. It seemed to me so sudden an attack, 
that I was surprised and shocked. He request- 
ed me to read some of the Aineid to him, and 
desired me to turn to the fourth book: this was 
his favorite part. The tone of melancholy 
with which that book commences, was pleasing 
to his mind : he appeared relieved, and to forget 
his uneasiness and pains; but I felt this recur- 
rence to Virgil as a mournful omen of a great 
attack upon his system, and that he was already 
looking to abstract himself from noise, and tu- 
mult, and politics. Henceforth his illness rapid- 
ly increased, and was pronounced a dropsy! I 
have reason to think that he turned his thoughts 
very soon to retirement at St. Anne’s Hill, as he 
found the pressure of business insupportably 
harassing; and I have ever had in mind those 
lines, as very applicable to him at this time :— 
“* And as an hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the goal, from whence at first she flew, 


I still had nepee—wy long vexations past— 
Here to return, and die (at home) at last.’ 


“Another of these symptoms of melancholy 
foreboding, I thought, was shown in his manner 
at Holland House. Mrs. Fox, he, and I drove 
there several times before his illness confined 
him, and when exercise was strongly urged. 
He looked around him the last day he was there 
with a farewell tenderness that struck me ve 
much. It was the place where he had spent his 
youthful days. Every lawn, garden, tree, and 
walk, were viewed by him with peculiar affec- 
tion. He pointed out its beauties to me, and, in 
particular, showed me a green lane or avenue, 
which his mother, the late Lady Holland, had 
made by shutting up a road. He was a very 
exquisite judge of the picturesque, and had 
mentioned to me how beautiful this road had 
become since converted into an alley. He 
raised his eyes to the house, looking around, and 
was earnest in pointing out everything he liked 
and remembered. 

“Soon, however, his illness very alarmingly in- 
creased ; he suffered dreadful pains, and often 
rose irom dinner with intolerable suffering. His 
temper never changed, and was always serene 
and sweet: it was amazing to behold so much 
distressing ish, and so great equanimity. 
His friends, alarmed, crowded pos him, 4 
well as those relatives who, in a peculiar degree, 
knew his value and affectionate nature. 

“ Mrs. Fox, whose unwearied attentions were 
the chief comfort of the sufferer, and myself, 
read aloud a great deal to him. Crabbe’s 

ms, in manuscript, pleased him a great deal ; 

in particular, the little episode of Phebe Daw- 

son. He did not, however, hear them all read, 

and there are parts in which he would have 
ted alterations, 

“He languished for St. Anne’s Hill, and there 
all his hopes and wishes centred; he thought 
of a private life, and of resigning his office, and 
we had hopes that he might be restored suffi- 
ciently to enjoy health by abstaining from busi- 
ness, The Duke of Devonshire offered him the 
use of Chiswick House as a resting-place, from 
whence, if he had gained strength enough, he 
might proceed to St. Anne’s. 

“Two or three days before he was removed 
to Chiswick House, Mr. Fox sent for me, and with 
marked hesitation and anxiety, as if he much 
wished it, and Po was unwilling to ask it, in- 
formed me of his plan of going to Chiswick 
House, requesting me to form one of the daily 
family there. There was no occasion to — 
me; duty, affection, and gratitude, would have 
carried me wherever he went. About the end 
of July, Mrs. Fox and he went there, and on the 
following day I joined them. No mercenary 
hand ap’ im. Mrs. Fox hung over him 
every day with vigilant and tender affection : 
when exhausted I took her place ; and at night, 
as his disorder grew grievously oppressive, a 


keeping me from 
with cor reading wodd taty; ell, you ma 
go on a little more’ as I assured him that 


liked the ing aloud. At these times he 
would defend Johnson, when I blamed his 
severity and unwilli to allow, and incapa- 


willingness 

city to appreciate, poetical merit,—would refer 
me to his life of Savage, and plainly showed 
much partiality for Johnson. Of Dryden, he 
was a warm and almost enthusiastic admirer. 
He conversed a great deal about that great 
English poet ; and indeed I never perceived, at 
any time, a ish for, or admiration of, 
the poets than at this affecting period. 

“There was now a plaintiveness in his man- 
ner very interesting, but no way derogating 
from his fortitude and calmness, He did not 
affect the stoic. He bore his pains as a Christian 
and aman, Till the last , however, I do 
not think he conceived hi in danger. A 
few days before the termination of his mortal 
career, he said to me at night, ‘ Holland thinks 
me worse than I am; om adem yim < orl 
ances were singularly delusive not a week be- 
fore he expi In the day he rose and walked 
a little, and his looks were not ly or alarm- 
ing by any means, Often did he latterly walk 
to his window to gaze on the berries of the 
mountain ash, which hung clustering on a young 
tree at Chiswick House ; — morning he re- 
turned to look at it he woul ise it, as the 
morning breeze, rustling, shook berries. and 
leaves; and then the golden sun, which played 
upon them, and the fresh air that comes with 
the dawn, were to me almost heart-sicken- 
ing, though once so delightful: he whom I so 
much cherished and esteemed—whose kindness 
| had been ever unremitting and unostentatious— 
he whose society was to me happiness and 
peace—was not long to enjoy this sun and this 
moraing air. His last look on that mountain-ash 
was his farewell to nature. 

“I continued to read aloud to him ev 
night, and as he occasionally dropped aslee 
was then left to the awful meditations incident 
to such a situation. No person was awake besides 
myself; the lofty rooms and hall of Chiswick 
House were silent, and the world d. In 
one of those melancholy pauses, I ed about 
for a few moments, and found myself involunta- 
rily and accidentally in the om Duchess of De- 
vonshire’s, dressing-room. Everything was as 
that amiable and accomplished lady had left it 
—the music-book stil the books not re- 
stored to theix places, a chair as if she had but 
just left it, at every mark of a recent inhabi- 
tant in this elegant t. The duchess 
had died in May, and Mr. Fox had very severely 
felt her loss, ~0 notes lay 
about. The night was solemn and still; and at 
that moment, had some floating sound of music 
vibrated through the air, I cannot tell to what 
my feelings would have been wrought. Never 
had I experienced so strong a sensation of the 
transi nature of life, of the vanity of a fleet- 
ing world! I stood scarce ; —heard 
nothing—listened. Scarcely kno how I left 
the dressing-room, I returned. All was still. 
Mr. Fox slept Dap I was deluded into a 
tranquil joy to him still alive, and breathing 
without ‘iificul . His countenance was always 
serene in sleep: no troubled dreams ever agi- 
tated or distorted it—it was the transcript of his 
guileless mind. a 

“ Mr. Fox expired between five and six in the 
afternoon of the 18th of September, 1806. The 


Tower guns were for the capture of 
Buenos Ayres, as ie wen Eeenthing his et 
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‘HAGEN’S FOOTPRINTS OF TRUTH.* 
Ir is rarely that a author makes his 
first appearance before the public under aus- 
80 favorable as in the present case 
is a handsome octavo, on clean type 
and hot- paper, well illustrated by 
several artists of talent, and ushered into the 
world by peers of known pith and en- 
terprise. We are willing to take these pre- 
liminaries as a guarantee for the investment 
of so much time as is necessary to an exami- 
nation of the text itself. The body of the 
volume is formed of a poem of some length, 
under the weird title of “The Demon Pic- 
ture Gallery,” which, whatever the —— 
of the er against demons may be, carries 
him forward, vigorously and with spirit, to the 
end. The verse is well managed, the transi- 
tions judiciously made, and the general effect 
successful, e quality of the machinery 
employed can be understood by the open- 
ing :— 
“TI had a dream, a fearful dream ! 
A fearful dream last night ! 
A dream that I well may fear to tell; 
Lest I should the timid afiright. 
I thought that I stood in a vaulted hall, 
And saw what the stoutest heart would 


appal; 
But strengih that I had not, was given to me, 
To look on the things I was fated to see. 
Deep in earth's bosom the caverp-hall lay, 
Where sunbeam was never yet known to 


stray ; 
The hall. though gloomy, was lofty and wide, 
And the walls I noted on every side, 
Were painted with many a strange device, 
And pictures of misery, crime, and vice. 
“A group of demons there stood in the hall! 
I counted the demons, just seven in all ; 
And nothing there liveth on earth or in sea, 
Guagues with the look of these demons may 


Of lamp or fire, in the hall there was none ; 

"Twas lit by the eyes of the demons alone !— 

Which constantly burn’d with phosphoric 
glow, 

Serving dimly, the walls of their cavern to 


show ; 
Whilst over their features, so ghastly, it threw 
A light that for ever was changing its hue. 
And the demons danced, and the demons 


sang, 
And loudly the hall with their wild laugh 


r = 
“Ha ha ha! ba ha ha! ha ha ha! 


“Faithfal and lije-like the pictures were all, 
Painted so strangely upon the dark wall. 
Whenever to gaze on a picture I turn’d, 

The eyes of the demons more brilliantly 
burn’d ; 
And over it. cast such a wonderful light, 
The parts so like magic came forth to the 
bt, 


That no longer a picture you'd take it te be— 
The whole was a fearful reality.” 


So entirely is this opening susiained 
throu rhout, that it would give us great plea- 
sure to follow the poet in his exhibition of 
wonderful pictures, a startlin lery, the 
like of which is not to be found in the Aca- 
demy of Design, the Diisseldorf, or any other 
Ce oe collection ef paintings. The 
minor poems are all pleasing, animated by a 
spirit of kindliness, just in sentiment, and 
versified so as to arrest the attention and se- 
eure the favor of the reader. Besides the 





* Footprints of Trath; or, Voice of Humanity. By 
John Cole Baee. With lllustrations by F. A. Chapman, 
J. Crane Wm. Waleutt. Engraved on steel by J.C. 
McRae. New York: Cornish Lamport & Co. 1 
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pietorial qualities of the poetical portions of 
the volume—which we might look for from 
the poet, who is also a painter of rank—we 
have the illustrations announced in the title. 
Those by Messrs. Cranch and Waleutt are 
severally meritorious in the style of those 
artists. The principal contributions of this 
kind are, however, from Mr. F. A. Chapman, 
and these indicate a talent for design peculiar 
and i ae in this cou bold 
school of the imagination, stri n con- 
ception, massive in execution —and euided by 
the indications in the present volume, we do 
not hesitate to assert that Mr. Chapman, by 
the careful development of his genius in 
this direction, has it in his power to secure a 
high, uncontested, and most enviable reputa- 
tion. To our judgment, the illustration of 
“ Fanaticism ” shows the capability of Mr. 
Chapman more than either of the others. 
For Mr. McRae, a kindly word may be 
spoken: although we discover tokens of 
haste, we elearly see that Mr. McRae appre- 
ciated his . bjects, and had power to execute 
his part of the work with spirit and success, 

Altogether, a | parties may be proud of the 
début of this elegant volume. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A putt week with the trade, with little pub- 
lishing and less reading—to be accounted for, 
doubtless, by the occupation of the public 
with the solemnities in memory of iel 
Webster, and the annual instalment, enhaneed 
on this occasion by the additional ingredient 
of the Presidency, of eleetioneering and cau- 
eussing. The starting point of American ei- 
vilization—the stump, as Dr. Holmes has it— 
takes preeedence of the book. Our tables 
are cleared of all the gallant company of the 
publishing world, “ tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, scene indivisible and poem unli- 
mited.” We se for the new novel by 
Thackeray, with its Defoe title, The History 
of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in the 
Service of Her Majesty Queen Anne, writien 
by Himself, or, the promised second volume 
of Bancrofi’s History of the Revolution, which 
the advertisements tell us are “ just ready.” 

Mr. De Bow has issued the second volume 
of his Industrial Resources of the Southern 
and Western States. \t is of especial value 
as a book of reference for the details of its 
particular topies, which include some matters 
of information not readily to be found else- 
where. We allude to the series of papers 
on the practical working and management of 
slavery in the South—the slave laws, habits, 
customs, and usages. These bring us into 
communication with the naked faet, in un- 
sympathizing figures and statements. The 
papers on this topic are the ral question 
of Negro Slavery, diseu by Chancellor 
Harper and the Hon. J. H. Hammond; the 
noe Laws of the South, by the Hon. J. B. 
O'Neal; Negro Diseases, by Dr. Cartwright, 
of New Orleans; and Negro Life Insurance, 
by Dr. J. C. Nott. What slavery is and must 
be, in its intellectual and physical necessities, 
may be learnt from these three hundred 
closely printed columns, more fully and ex- 
actly than from a library of “Uncle Tom” 
romances. We have also in this volume, 
ranging in alphabetical order from the Mis- 
ie River to Railroads, articles on Mexi- 
can Mines, by Brantz Mayer, the Mexican 
Republic, by Joel R. Poinsett, Riee Cultiva- 
tion, by R. W. Allston, of 8. C., with notices 
of the history, progress, and development of 
several of the States. 








M. W. Dodd has published in a 12mo. 
volume A History of the Division of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. It is prepared by 2 committee of 
the Synod of New York a New Jersey. 


The New England Historical and Gene- 
ical Regiséer, for July, is a publication 
which must present something of a novelty 
to European eyes—with its minute researehi's 
into the history and genealogy of simple 
republicans; but if this antique rubbish is 
looked into, it will be found—like many 
other dust heaps—to have its virtues and 
recuperative qualities for new life in the fu- 
ture. The conservative influence of our 
numerous state and county historical Asso- 
eiations is not to be everlooked in an esti- 
mate of the national welfare. As Ameri- 
eans have been supposed to be the most 
careless of home associations, from their 
frequent change of domicile, in the same 
proportion it appears they are tenacious of 
those very local ties. ‘There are many older 
countries in the world which might learn 
much from Ameriean Antiquarianism. This 
quarterly journal would teach them how te- 
nacious John Smith or Peter Brown may be, 
without any other herald’s office than a 
family Bible, or a village graveyard, of that 
partieular subsection of the family of man te 
which they have the honor to belong. Here, 
for instance, we have a very plausible solu- 
tion of that apparently inextrieable embrog- 
lio, the “Ancestry of the Jones Family,” 
communicated in numerous pages, studded 
with births and obits, by Mise Electa F. 
Jones, of Stockbridge. A Cromwellian look- 
ing portrait of Mark Doolittle prefaces a 
* genealogical memoir” of that Family. Nor 
is it all dry name and date. We have early 
historic fragments of Indian dealings, Ab- 
stracts of Wills, and a copious address, full 
of the genuine spirit of antiquarianism, by 
the Rev. Dr. Wm. Jenks. From this we 
learn that there is some prospect of accom- 
plishment of that desirable work, a wel! 
edited edition of Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, 
from the hands of the Rev. Joseph B. Felt. 
An annotated edition of Hutchinson’s “ His 
tory of Massachusetts” is also reeommended 
as a desirable work. 
The National Portrait Gallery, Nos. 7 and 
8, contain, with portraits of Clay Wirt, 
Dwight, Joel Barlow, and Trumbull, an en- 
graving of an early sketch of Daniel Web- 
ster. @ Memoir was, of course, prepared 
some time since. How much more vividly 
and really would it be written now that 
“ death has opened the to good fame.” 
The portrait is noticeable from its peculiar 
qualities; but the best engraving in these 
numbers is one by Durand of Joel Barlow. 
ate sony 9 we have “a ve juvenile 
m a t n in that department, 
“ Queer Temnete; or, Truthfulness and Gene- 
rosity—a Book for Girls,” by Mrs. L. C. Tut- 
hill.—Stringer and Townsend contribute to 
the somewhat scant market of fiction: The 
Adventures of Lilly Dawson, by the author 
of “Susan Hopley.”—Gould and Lincoln 
keep up the reprint of Chambers’s Pocket 
Miscellany, a collection of pleasant and in- 
structive papers from their Journal,—The 
Household Words has just completed its fifth 
volume in the reprint of Messrs. Angell & 
Co., a eapital series, which should be in every 
rag A this, with the fact of a reprint of 
Mr. ymond’s Memoir of Webster, from 


the Daily Times, issued by De Witt and Da- 
venport, completes our weekly record. 
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MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 
ANECDOTES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Tue last days of the Statesman of Marsh- 
field have employed the attention of the 
press and the public during the last week, to 
an extent, with the exception of the death of 
Washington, probably unparalleled in our 
American annals. This is due, of course, in 
the first place to the marked and distinct 
character of the man, his personal history— 
so often appealed to as the triumph of the 
New England boy—his noble physical ap- 

his position in the State, and his 
eareful impressiveness on all public occa- 
sions. But besides these conditions, which 
would have affected the national mind at any 
time, there has been in the suddenness of the 
recent event, in the midst of the duties of 
office and the fresh springing impulses of a 
new Presidential election, a striking appeal 
to our wonder. More than this, the minute- 
ness with which the story of those last hours 
has been given to the people, who have 
watched these revelations of the dying eouch, 
as throb by throb with the ebbing breath 
they pulsated along the electric lines, has 


these dying moments were so significant of 
all the lofty qualities of the long life which 
had preceded. ‘The death of Webster has 
been one long eloquent discourse to his 
countrymen of patient heroism, the consola- 
tions of literature, love of country, and reli- 
gion, which will be remembered as the most 
eloquent of all his orations. This was elo- 
quence in act—with a grander audience and 
a more solemn master of ceremonies than 
ever ushered the great orator to hall, or as- 
sembly, or senate chamber. The whole 
world is kin to these emotions—and to 
the honor of human nature they have been 
everywhere experienced at the recital of 
these incidents. Edward Everett has said 
truly to a meeting of citizens in Boston -— 


“But I tly err, if the closing scene—the 
height of the religious sublime—does not, in the 
judgment of other days, far transcend in interest 
the brightest exploits of public life. Within 
that darkened chamber at Marshfield was wit- 
nessed a scene of which we shall not readily 
find a parallel. The serenity with which he 
stood in the presence of the King of Terrors, 
without trepidation or flutter, for hours and 
days of expectation ; the thoughtfulness for pub- 
lic business, when the sands were nearly run 
out; the hospitable care for the reception of the 
friends who came to Marshfield ; that affection- 
ate and solemn leave separately taken, name by 


name, of wife and children, and kindred, and | 8" 


friends, and family, down to the humblest mem- 
bers of the household; the designation of the 
coming day, then near at hand, when ‘all that 
was of Daniel Webster would cease to 
exist |’ the dimly recollected strains of the fune- 
real poetry of Gray, last faint flash of the soar- 
ing intellect; the feebly murmured words of 
Holy Writ repeated from the lips of the good 
_ physician, who, when all the resources of human 
eg age pam sonpderrge tye xd oe am 
, balm for the parting soul ; the clasped hands ; 
ans pea ne ‘i 
_ “Oh! my fellow-citizens, this is a consumma- 
_tion over which tears of pious bay ase § will be 
\ shed, ages after the glories of the forum and the 
\Senate are forgotten. 


| His 
\ at its close 


Yet lived ; 
} breathed the long, long night away, 
In statue-like repose. 


ended with the day, 


} “* But ere the in all its state, 
} Illumed the tern skies, 


He h 8 morni te, 
|» “,ltraned rece ee 








It has been much for Mr. Webster's fame 
that his tation has been so largely in- 
debted to literary cultivation and associa- 
tions. The effect of this is seen in the obi- 
~ speeches and addresses, and the articles 
of the press. All of them, with the excep- 
tion here and there of some forcible feeble 
exaggeration, have been of a higher character 
than usual on such occasions. Newspaper 
readers will not soon forget the first moni- 
tory articles, written from the secret know- 
ledge of one of his friends, which appeared 
in the Boston Courier a day or two before 
Mr. Webster’s serious illness was generally 
known. In it occurs this notice of Marsh- 
field and its occupant :— 


“Here, but a few weeks since, Mr. Webster 
was accustomed to drive the transient guest 
over his estate; visiting its fields, his ocean 
shore, his flocks, and his herds: pointing out the 
prospect, and speaking with tender emotion of 
the sad and happy memories the varied views 
recalled ; conversing with the rustic neighbors 
whom he chanced to meet, in kind and genial 
tones, and on subjects which he and they under- 
stood alike ; uttering from time to time glorious 


been very impressive—especially, too, since | thoughts suggested by the scene, in language of 


massive beauty and eur which made the 
moment memorable in the listener’s life. But 
this has been in some measure interrupted. 
That noble form, that surpassing presi 9 of 
constitution, have drooped under the protracted 
illness which has withheld him from the turmoil 
raging outside of that secluded spot ; the drives 
over the hills and along the loud-resounding sea, 
which he loved so much, have ceased. Solemn 
thoughts exclude from his mind the inferior 
topics of the fleeting hour; and the great and 
awful themes of the future now seeiningly open- 
ing before him—themes to which his mind has 
always and instinctively turned its profoundest 
meditations, now fill the hours won from the 
weary lassitude of illness, or from the public 
duties which sickness and retirement cannot 
make him forget or neglect. The eloquent spe- 
culations of Cicero on the immortality of the 
soul, and the admirable arguments against the 
Epicurean philosophy, put into the mouth of one 
of the colloquists in the book on the Nature of 
the Gods, share his thoughts with the sure testi- 
mony of the Word of God. But no day passes 
that the affairs of the country do not occupy his 


attention, His great mind never applied itself stout, burly fellow, who told him he was a rob- 


with a calmer or more comprehensive grasp to 
the duties of his department. The intellectual 
power asserts its supremacy over physical 
weakness and tedious disease, with an unfalter- 
ing energy of soul, that in itself is as good an 
argument of its immortality as Cicero ever ut- 
tered in the majestic accents of the Latin 
e. 

“These are the dignified pursuits that grace 
the days of suffering F by the illustrious 
statesman of Marshfield.” 

Then came the fatal details, followed by a 
host of tender, sacred recollections. This, 
from the editor of the Boston Atlas—one of 
many similar reminiscences from clergymen 
and others :— 


“Tt was our fortune to pass several days at 


;| his home in Marshfield, some six or seven years 


ago, and well we remember one beautiful night, 
when the heavens seemed to be studded with 
countless myriads of stars, that about nine o'clock 
in the evening we walked out, and he stood be- 
neath the beautiful weeping elm which raises its 
a agoae re ger Pataad wo his dwel- 
ling, an ing up branches, 
he appeared for several minutes to be wrapped 
in deep thought, and at length, as if the scene, 
so soft and so beautiful, had the lines, 
he quoted certain verses of the eighth Psalm, 
beginning with the words: ‘When I consider 


thy heavens the work of thy fingers; the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast ordained; what 
is man, that thou are mindful of him? and the 
son of man that thou visitest him? For thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honor, 
&e. The deep, low tone in which he repeated 
these inspired words, and the deep rapt at- 
tention with which he gazed up through the 
branches of the elm, struek us with a feeling of 
greater awe and solemnity than we ever felt, 
when a year or two later, we visited some of the 
most magnificent cathedrals of the Old World, 
venerable with the ivy of centuries, and mellow- 
ed with the glories of a daily church service for 
a thousand years.” 


— Nor were his lighter social qualities 
forgotten :— 


“Mr. Webster was one of the best story tel- 
lers in the world. He could relate an anecdote 
with wonderful effect, and nothing was more 
easy than for him to ‘set the table in a roar.’ 
His fund of anecdote and of personal reminis- 
cence was inexhaustible. No one could start a 
subject relating to history, and especially to 
American Congressional life, about which he 
could not relate some anecdote connected with 
some of the principal characters, which, when 
told, would throw additional light upon the nar- 
rative, and i}lustrate some prominent trait in the 
characters of the persons engaged in the trans- 
action. This great gift he possessed in a degree 
unsurpassed. Mr. Webster's ‘table talk’ was 
fully equal to any of his more elaborate efforts 
in the Senate. He could talk, to use a some- 
what misnomeric expression, as well as he could 
speak. He had a keen seuse of the ludicrous, 
and loved and appreciated nice touches of eccen- 
tric humor. We have many reminiscences of 
his story-telling, for, when at Washington, we 
often had the pleasure of dining at his table. 
On these occasions it was the purpose of those 

resent to draw him out; and to do this, it was 

ut necessary tostart some topic in which he felt 
an interest. We shall never forget his account 
of his visit to Jefferson, at Monticello, his ana- 
lysis of the character and intellectual atiain- 
ments of Hamilton, who he thought bore a closer 
resemblance to the younger Pitt than any other 
man in English or American history, and his an- 
ecdotes of Chief Justice Marshall, and old Mr. 
Stockton, of New Jersey, and of his ride from 
Baltimore to Washington in a wagon, with a 


ber. 


Another journal, the Evening Post, sup- 
plies this aneedote of the robber in full :-— 


“The incident to which the Ad/as alludes, we 
believe occurred to Mr. Webster, before railroads 
were built, as he was forced one night to make a 
journey by private conveyance from Baltimore 
to Washington. The man who drove the wagon 
was such an ill-looking fellow, and told so many 
stories of robberies and murders that, befure 
they had gone far, Mr. Webster was almost 
frightened out of his wits. At last the wagon 
stopped, in the midst of a dense wood, when the 
man, turning suddenly round to his passenger, 
exclaimed fiercely, ‘ Now, sir, tell me who you 
are?’ Mr. Webster replied, in a faltering voice, 
and ready to spring hom the vehicle, ‘I am 
Daniel Webster, member of Congress from Mas- 
sachusetts!’ ‘ What, rejoined the driver, gras 
ing him warmly by the hand, ‘are you We 
ster! Thank ! thank God! You were 
such a deuced ugly chap, that I took you for 
some cut-throat or highwayman’ This is the 
substance of the story, but the ise words 
used by Mr. Webster himself, in repeating it, we 
cannot recal.” 


Then we have various tributes in verse— 











one with a striking conceit—from the poet, 
Read 
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are falling from us—to the dust, 
Our flag droops midway, full of many 


5 


ee ’s trust 
Lie in the ample w Wenster lies. 
“The great are falling from us—one by one, 


of the forest trees ; 
The winds shall seek them vainly, and the sun 
Gaze on each vacant space for centuries. 


“ Lo, Carolina mourns her steadfast Pine, 
Which, like a main-mast, towered above 
her realm; 


And Ashland hears no more the voice divine, 
From out the branches of her stately elm. 


“And Marshfield’s giant oak, whose stormy 
brow 


Oft turned the ocean tempest from the 
West, 

Lies on the shore he guarded long—and now, 

Our startled Eagle knows not where to 
rest.” 


In Mr. George 8. Hillard’s Boston speech 
occurred this striking illustration, handsomely 
complimented by the Rev. Dr. Hawks in his 
remarks before the Historical Society,—* the 
lightning of passion running along the iron 
links of argument.” 

The Resolutions introduced by Dr. Hawks 
at that time have a special propriety and sig- 
nificance :— 


“ Whereas, The dispensation of an all-wise 
Providence has removed from the earth the Hon, 
Daniel Webster, late Secretary of State of the 
United States, and for nearly fa century as- 
sociated in the councils and identified with the 
history of the nation: And whereas (to use his 
own most appropriate and expressive language), 
‘it is fit that we commemorate the services of 
national benefactors, extol their virtues, and 
render thanks to God for eminent blessings early 
given and long continued to our favored country, 

“Therefore, we, the New York Historical 
ciety, as a body, would add our mournful tribute 
to the sounds of sorrow which now come up from 
a nation’s heart, at the bereavement which but 
too forcibly reminds us of one who, springing 
from the ranks of the people, evinced, with the 
generosity natural to youth, the resolute deter- 
mination that belongs to the maturity of man- 
hood; and with indefatigable industry, sur- 
mounting obstacles amid the vast labors of an 
arduous profession and continuous devotion to 
legislative duties, prosecuted his extended re- 
searches into the domain of general learning, 
having acquired in early life those solid attain- 
ments which formed the strong foundation on 
which he reared, in after times, an intellectual 
structure on which men looked with undiminish- 
ed admiration to the last; brought to the service 
of his country the best labors of his head and 
the best affections of his heart; maintained 
his principles with an energy, manliness, and elo- 
quence worthy of an American statesman ; with 
indomitable moral stood ever fearlessly in 
the front rank in defence of the Constitution, re- 
gardless of personal uences, with an inten- 
sity of patriotism worthy of the purest days of the 
Republic, ae no earthly allegiance, 
and rendered no loyalty, save to his country, his 
whole were And, finally, with calm digni- 
ty, in beautiful harmony with his long and illus- 
trious career, met death with a ‘reasonable, reli- 
gious, and holy hope ; thus, after ‘ sounding all 
the depths and shoals of honor, adding the 
weight of his testimony to the truth of God, and 
relinquishing the glories of the statesman. to 
repose his soul in the humble hope of the Chris- 
tian. 


“ Resolved, That while we thus feebly ex- 
pon our sympathies in a nation’s loss, we feel 
t the true and appropriate tribute which be- 
comes American citizeus is, in youth to imitate 
his indefatigable industry ; in manhood, his ho- 





norable and disinterested patriotism ; and so to 
a eet eae age theirs may be, as was his, 
w on a 
he tranquil composure which, rest 
rae oe Aap ter paeala 
on the journal Society, a thereof, 
duly authenticated by the officers of the New 
York Historical Society, be forwarded to the 
immediate relatives of Mr. Webster.” 


Of the other speakers, we may notice the 


strong points and terse e ions of the 
President, Mr. Bradish, of Dr. Francis. 


The latter in doing honor to his friend, Mr. 
Webster, did not forget his patron saint, 
Benjamin Franklin—of whose memory he 
related this memorable defence :— 


“The charm of his intellectual power, when 
genially exerted, was as attractive as Hamilton's, 
while his practical wisdom resembled that of 
Franklin. I recall with a conversation 
once held with him with to that illustri- 
ous sage. No individual hout our wide 
domain cherished a deeper reverence for the 
talents and services of this incomparable man 
than did Mr. Webster. In a discussion which 
arose among some friends, at a social board, Mr. 
Webster was asked his opinion concerning the 
political and fiseal integrity of Franklin, a sub- 
ject which had been agitated with some asperity. 
‘Gentlemen, answered Mr, Webster, ‘the topic 
is too broad for present discussion. Among all 
our political men, Franklin stands prominent for 
astuteness, sagacity, and seepey. Amidst all 
his negotiations, though the depository of innu- 
wrethe f state transactions, he was never known 
to betray the slightest secret or to utter a hint 
from which a sinister revelation might occur. 
As to his fiscal integrity, who knew him better 
than Washington ; and had the slightest blemish 
rested upon that ion of his character, would 
that exalted man have nominated him as the first 
President of this Union, and at the time when 
he himself was waited upon by authorized de- 
legates to urge him to accept that vast trust? I 
want no other demonstration of the incorruptible 

rinciples of Franklin than that nomination by 
Vashington.’” 


ODDS AND ENDS.—By aw OssoLere Avruor. 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE LITERARY WORLD. 
No. Ll, 
THE OLD MAN'S BLESSINGS. 
sc ieses MOT sneha Ss ect 
You think because I’m fourscore years, 
And halt a little in my gait, 
My life is one of cares fears, 
And that no blessings on me wait ; 
You think I sigh for days 
When Hope his lamp bright- 
When all was light from first to last 
And not a shadow loomed before ; 
That ’stead of this young phantom dear 
Lighting my path as on I stray, 
The spectres grim of guilt and fear 
Are my companions on the way ; 
That nothing now to me is left 
But patience to endure the load 
Of added years, each one bereft 
Of blessings which the last bestowed. 


But trust me, friend, it is not so, 
Age has of joys its hidden store, 
As rich as youth can e’er bestow 
Which memory reckons o’er and o’er. 
Remember that the withered leaf, 
Just ere it falls to rise no more, 
Diseloses for a period brief 
A brighter tint than e’er it wore. 


Remember, too, the great command, 
Those who their parents honor here 

Shall live long in the promised land 
And revel in its bounteous cheer. 





ing bore, 
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age must then a blessi 

Since ‘tis the boon which God doth give 
To those whose filial piety 
Merits the chosen bliss to live. 
What though my head is white as snow, 
My forehead many a furrow, 
My bent ndian bow, 

And | a stick am fain to borrow ? 


And though young Fancy’s dreams are o’er, 
I still can hangeet on the past, 

And draw from mem’ry’s ample store 
As rich a treat as Hope’s repast. 


As o'er my shoulder back I peer, 
I see no grinning spectres pale, 
No scowling imps of guilt or fear 
That dog my steps, and snuff the gale. 


Some marks there are, I must confess, 
Longtime chalk’d up bebind the door, 
Some old offences more or less, 
1 wish were rubbed out from the score. 


But he who gave his blood for all, 
I has shed one for me, 
When ke aton’d for rete fall 
On the high cross of Calvary. 


This world is still a cheerful scene, 

The sunshine still is bay and bright, 
The waving woods, and meadows nD, 
till give my heart a mild delight. 

Tis like the summer twilight eve, 
Though not so bright as morning’s ray, 
Yet soft and sweet and hard to leave 
As the more gorgeous tints of day. 
What though grim death with iron hand 
Has covered Many a heart-knit tie, 
And many of my kindred band 
In yonder church-yard mouldering lie; 


Old friends—a few—=still hover near, 
Nursing like me th’ expiring flame, 

Who though they all new faces wear, 
abe oflll fa beawsi pied wank tee, ome. 


And, best of all, Awry band ‘ 
Of noisy imps climb up my knees, 
And ramble wath me hand in hand, 
Along the brooks, among the trees. 
The old trunk, though its limbs decay, 
Puts forth new shoots from year to year, 
And ‘neath its shadows, rich and gay 
The grass grows, and the flowers appear. 


Then why should I of age complain? 
If ’tis a punishment to prove, 


Content to live, content to die, 
I heed not when grim death 

But if ’tis Heaven’s any an yl 
Don’t fear to live an hundred years. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Tue ceremonies attending the erection of 
the first column of this edifice on Reservoir 
Square, took place last Saturday. A num- 
ber of distinguished personages, ineluding 
the Governor of the State, were present. 
Theodore Sedgwick delivered an address, in- 
cluding, besides the proper mention of the 
generalities of the occasion, the reading of a 
commendatory letter from Daniel Webster, 
dated Oct. 12, with this special notice of the 
building itself: 

“ We intend—and I believe it is not too much 
to claim—that the palace itself shall make an 


epoch in the architecture of our city. We be 
lieve that it will give an impulse to constructior 
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in the material of iron that will be of the great- 
est service to that interest. Iron constructions 
have already been carried far forward by a most 
intelligent and accomplished §mechanic—Mr. 
James believe that the e 
rience of this building will give it a great addi- 
tional impulse. Its superior lightness, durabi- 
lity, cheapness, and facility of construction give 
it immense advantages over any other material. 
We are erecting an edifice that will cover, on 
the floor, two and a half acres, and it 
will be done in the winter, in about six months, 
for asum not much varying from $200,000. If 
any one Lg oe this time and the time with 
what would be required for a building of any 
other material, except wood, the immense supe- 
riority of iron is most perceptible.” 


And these pertinent considerations : 


“But there are, Sir, ulterior considerations 
which I wish clearly to state. The large cities 
of the elder world, especially on the continent, 
possess great galleries for popular instruction 
and entertainment. It is, at first sight, remark- 
able, though, in fact, easily intelligible, that in a 
country reposing entirely on popular power, 
comparatively nothing is done on a great public 
scale for the pleasure and instruction of our 
adult people. We have no galleries, no parks. 
This 1s not the place to say onything in favor of 
a park, though an object which should be dear 
to the heart of every New Yorker, But I de- 
sire, in regard to the other objects, to point out 
how easy it will be hereafter to convert this 
building into a great People’s Gallery of Art. 
Its structure is eminently adapted for the pur- 

We stand here on the city’s ground, and 
it will be completely in the power of the city 
hereafter to accomplish this result. Long after 
our association shall have disappeared, I hope 
this building may stand—as long as yonder mas- 
sive and majestic creation; and like that, in the 
hands of the public authorities, be one of those 
monuments which makes the government dear 
to the people. [Cheers.] Allow me to say a 
few words of our purposes. The undertaking is 
a private one—fostered by no governmental aid; 
but the interests are so numerous and divided, 
that not the slightest color is afforded for the 
charge of speculation. There are, I venture to 
say, very few undertakings of equal magnitude 
which are represented by so large a number of 
parties, and it thus becomes practicable to im- 
press upon the direction and management of 
the enterprise, that broad, liberal, impartial, and 
as it were national character, which is essential 
to its proper development. If our success is 
what we expect and intend it shall be, we shall 
claim the honor of it for our institutions—those 
institutions which enable private individuals to 
omens what in other countries vast govern- 
mental efforts are required to effect. We shall 
claim the honor for the country and for the peo- 
ple; for that mixture of individual energy and 
practical accommodation which gives such won- 
cote ae to as American bayer fl for 
that public spirit and private g eeling of 
which we pial string evidence here to-da 
—bringing together, at this moment, men of all 
parties, to work together for a common object 
of general interest. [Cheers.]” 

Gov. Hunt replied in a brief speech, and 
several other es were delivered. 

It is understood that the building will be 
opened next May, and already speculators 
have profited by the rise of prices of real 
estate in the neighborhood anticipatory of the 
crowds to be assembled on the spot. 








A FEW POINTS OF DR. HOLMES’S LECTURE AT 
THEJTABERNACLE, ON LECTURING. 


[From the Report of the Herald.] 
Speech and printed thought are the ele- 
mentary meteors in the world of intellect. 
Speech is like the power of the atmosphere 





—it is never still. It embraces and moves, 
or tends to move, all things in al! places, at 
all times. It carries about all good and bad 
influences. It scatters the germ of eve 
mental and moral growth. It drives the 
electric cloud of passion. It brings the hea- 
venly tear of mercy; it carries the thought 
of one person into the bosom of another. The 

test effort of human audacity was de- 
eated not by the thunderbolt, earthquakes, 
or deluge, but by introducing guttural sounds 
or combinations into the talk of the work- 
men. There is no resisting the little organ 
that laps on the lips that talk, or the palate 
telegraphing our souls out of our bodies into 
the atmosphere. The whole story of love, 
for instance, is told in two lines. 


“For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue he.” 


Whether the rhyme in the original was 
“ daughter” or “caught her,” there is little 
doubt that the matter ended in point of fact 
as such trials are wont to—the winning 
tongue won the game, and the pretty maiden 
paid the forfeit. (Laughter.) But the use 
of this delicately suspended and easily vi- 
brating organ not being confined only to the 
rougher sex, the gallant soldier probably took 
his turn at defeat sooner or later, in the 
shape of a curtain lecture, that one compen- 
sation that pays off so many of the political 
and social wrongs of womanhood. For, after 
all, if we would know what the tongue can 
do, we must go to the mistresses, and not 
the masters of creation, whether it be to 
warm, to comfort, or command—* to raise a 
mortal to the skies, or bring an angel down.” 
We need not go to Lady Macbeth, or to that 
Daughter Herodias, the plebeian princess, who 
year after year has been goading her patient 
cousin to clutch the shadowy diadem of the 
first Napoleon. 

Next after speech, and with a long interval 
between them, must come the power of 
printed thought. This has an intellectual 
motor. Its analogy with the power of water 
is obvious enough. It is confined to certain 
places of action. It works by perpetual 
wearing and perpetual accumulation. No in- 
dividual is a match, for instance, for the most 
indifferent newspaper that has any motive for 
wearing him out by hostilities—because not 
even adamant can resist constant attrition. 
The press again has its periodical ebb and 
flow like the ocean. _Its force is imprisoned 
in artificial channels, and made to turn the 
wheels of political machinery. Public 
opinion has its factories spinning its yarns 
long and short, manufacturing stuff of all 
descriptions, with a large consumption of 
chemical products, bleaching salts for one 
use, dyestuffs for another, and a little lye oc- 
casionally to help along the process. 
(Laughter.) 

Let us now come to a view of those pub- 
lie assemblies out of which has grown, as a 
natural consequence, that lecturing system 
with which we are more particularly con- 
cerned. What is the first product of Ameri- 
ean civilization? It is not a church, for that 
takes time. It is not a school-house, for 
that requires children. Itisnot a jack-knife, 
for that being a matter of the first necessity, 
Jonathan always has one in his pocket 
wherever he goes. It is not even an axe; 
for although he would sit down and whittle 
out a handle, if that was all, yet he will not 
be quite ready to put a steel head to it, of his 
own manufacture. The first product of 


American civilization is, as was remarked— 
what? The answer has doubtless been an- 
ticipated by all. It is evidently a stump. 


ry | What is the first intellectual product of 


American civilization? A man to get upon 
it and make a speech ; it may be about shoot- 
ing the Indians, or building the church, or 
school house, or choosing a representative, 
but a speech on something or other. The 
stump speaker is the father of American 
civilization. Political life has of course of- 
fered the amplest field for the development 
of the powers called out in these first ruder 
efforts of forming society. The energies of 
our millions of sovereigns pour themselves 
most frecly into the broadest of the chan- 
nels, never fairly laid open to a people until 
the birth of this vast confederated govern- 
ment, to fill whose deep banks, and speed 
whose resistless current, the minds of the 
whole people become tributary—as the 
streams that flow eastwardly from the Rocky 
Mountains and westwardly from the Allega- 
nies, pour their strength directly, or by the 
rivers they have chosen, into the turbulent 
bosom of the Father of Waters. Of all 
modes of operation, publie speeches, whether 
delivered from the native stump draperied 
only with flowing mosses, or the same stump, 
sawed, planed, polished, and cushioned, were 
found the most effective. 

The lesson was not lost on those outside 
the political arena—the moral reformer 
learned it—he borrowed the town hall, the 
pulpit, the school-house, and started the apa- 
thy ofthe somnolent public with his bitter 
and vehement eloquence, always with some 
living principle throbbing under its seemingly 
capricious manifestations. And, with the 
new element came, as there always must 
come, new diseases of the moral nature. I 
must borrow the language of physicians, to 
indicate one or two of the most prominent. 
Inflammation of the conscience was the most 
prevalent internal affection, characterized by 
— tenderness, especially to other people’s 
ailings. It was often cured by depletion 
(from the pocket) in the shape of a subscrip- 
tion paper. There was also a peculiar ma- 
lignant disease of the organs of speech leading 
to curious perversions of language. When 
a person so affected called another a base 
and low-minded ruffian, it might mean, for 
instance, that he differed in opinion from the 
individual making the remark. If the subject 
of the malady was an editor, he always kept 
a string of words stereotyped, to save the 
trouble of setting them up, as he wanted 
them every day—such words as villain, trai- 
tor, cold-blooded miscreant, vile mercenary, 
and the like, all indicating the same thing 
precisely, namely, difference of opinion. 

That lecturing has succeeded in establish- 
ing itself as a fifth estate, there can be no 
doubt. As the lecturing interest has estab- 
lished itself like other permanent institutions, 
it has become organized. It has its markets, 
its brokers, its prices current, its rise and fall 
of particular stocks, its seasons of general 
buoyancy and depression. A given lecturer, 
even, may establish a reputation indepen- 
dent of the lecturer’s general standard. One 
thing is certain—a lecturer must know what 
he is talking about; he must be determined 
that others shall, and he must be confident 
that he makes them. This confidence pro- 
duces its impression in a moment, not only 
on man, but on the whole animal creation. 
Ladies and gentlemen—It is the custom of 





some of our old-fashioned divines to wind up 
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a discourse with what they call an application. | «that it serves as a most agreeable antidote 


This is su to be uated to the par- 
ticular sath at the ira idoals present, ore 
having been cornered by what has gone be- 
fore, are caught at last in the apex of the 
narrowing triangle, and finished with a few 
straight hits between the very eyes of the 
conscience. It will be most gratifying to me 
if I could suit the application of this discourse 
to the particular assembly before me. Were 
it composed of young merchants, or of mem- 
bers of a political party, or of any one reli- 
gious or other special organization, a speaker 
might guess how to strike and where to hit; 
as it is, there is only one thing your speaker 
can be sure of—that he is in the great city of 
the Union, talking to an audience scooped, as 
I may say, out of the mighty stream of life 
running in every channel of the Western 
continent. 

New York is getting, to a great extent, to 
enjoy the metropolitan Juxury of being taster 
to the country at large. Audiences in many 
other places swallow, for the most part, what 
is put before them. But here much must be 
applied to the palate, and rejected. Like the 
ollicials in the wine establishment mentioned 
by Sir Francis Head, they must throw out 
much of what they try, or they would get 
more into their heads than would be good for 
them. So much the better. We want a 
tribunal somewhere. In music, in art, in 
every germ of literature, in science, one of the 
curses of this country is, that there is nothing 
like a scale by which anything can be classi. 
fied. There are individuals enough, it is true, 
capable of forming sound opinions in each 
department; but where there is one such, 
there are five hundred that have only two 
marks on their thermometers of merit—the 
boiling point first rate, and the freezing point 
pretty slim. 

Imagine a little group of speakers, and that 
the drama now begun is just closing. The 
take each other’s hands, retreating hs 
in a graceful line, the principal character of 
the evening a little in advance, with his hand 
upon his heart. The green curtain begins 
slowly to move—it is falling. The tall cler- 
gyman is only seen from his white neckcloth 

ownwards—falling, falling! It has de- 
voured the black stock of the magistrate—it 
is swallowing the satin waistcoat of the profes- 
sor—falling, falling, falling! It touches the 
floor. The play is over. Many pleasant 
dreams come after it ; and the morrow’s judg- 
ment approves the evening’s good-natured 
attention. 





JUGGLING versus SUPERSTITION. 
THeReE is one art, naturally suggested by 
these automata, that, like them, had no place 
in the Exhibition, though it well deserved 
one, either among the Useful Arts or the 
Fine Arts; and that is, the art of juggling. 
It is interesting, at least, as being one of the 
oldest arts in the world; and besides, like so 
many other arts, it has often been in advance 
of seience. The jugglers used to handle 
melted lead and white hot iron, hundreds or 
thousands of years before M. Boutigny made 
his experiments. The magic bottle, from 
which any one of a given number of liquids 
can be poured at pleasure, will be allowed to 
be a delicate hydraulic contrivance; and yet 
it can be proved that it was in use at least 
two thousand tes ago, long enough before 
the science of hydraulics existed. But we 
believe the real use of the art is, as Beck- 
mann, in his History of Inventions, says, 





to superstition, and that popular belief in 
miracles, exorcism, yP A ha sorcery, and 
witeheraft, from which our ancestors suffered 
so severely.” If Beckmann were alive now, 
he might think the posterity of our ancestors 
was suffering slightly from the same cause, 
and he might be induced to substitute the 
words “ scientific belief” for “ popular belief.” 
It was not so much the lower class, as it was 
men of education and standing, who believed, 
a few years since, in Prince Hohenlohe’s mi- 
racles and Joanna Southcote’s messiahship. 
It is now principally scientifie men who believe 
that a mesmerized patient can see through a 
pine board, or a brick wall; and even the last 
phase of “ belief,” the idea that, at any time, 
for a quarter of a dollar, a ghost will come 
into the room and tip over the table, it is 
well known, is not confined to the class of 
uneducated people. 

To these kinds of “belief,” the study of 
the elaborate French treatises on juggling, 
in their Eneyelopedias and Manuels, could 
hardly fail to act as an antidote. The stu- 
dent would find that, at Jeast, there was no- 
thing new in the mesmerie exhibitions and 
the “spirit-rappings 7” that the juggler had 
always known how to perform them, though 
whether or not his process was the same as 
that which the mesmerizer and “medium” 
used, remains to be seen. 

For instance, the Hindoo jugglers have 
always had the art of “snake charming.” 
By mere gestures, and the beat of a drum, 
they compel a snake to come out of his hole, 
and to come into their basket,—a perfect 
parallel to the exhibitions of the mesmerizers, 
compelling persons among the audience to 
come up to the stage, by merely willing it, 
and making gestures. e Hindoo trick 
consists in training a tame snake to come to 
be fed at the sound of the drum, and smug- 
gling him into the hole just before the per- 
formance begins; and with the mesmerized 
ay it is barely possible there may have 

een some slight training beforehand. 

So, too, the jugglers were in advance of 
the “ biologists, in exhibiting muscular rigi- 
dity in the patient, induced by the will of the 
operator.” It is an old trick of the jugglers, 
when they find they have got a subject sufli- 
ciently “ impressible,” or, to use a more fami- 
liar phrase, sufficiently “ soft,” to tell him, 
with a certain look and tone, that he cannot 
open his hand; and, true enough, he cannot 
open it, as he asserts and believes. 

Admirable clairvoyant experiments have 
always been performed by jugglers, some- 
times by the help of such devices as con- 
cealed mirrors, or cards so marked as to be 
distinguished by the touch—more often, by 
means of a well-arranged code of signals 
with a confederate. And as to spirit-rap- 
pings and tippings, a very slight acquaintance 
with the material resources of the juseler, in 
the way of hairs, wires, trap-doors, &c., would 
show how they could be imitated. No doubt, 
to make a successful clairvoyant or spirit- 
medium, a person should possess, in a high 
degree, the peculiar intelligence and tact of 
the old-fashioned fortune-teller; but for the 
mere experiments themselves, these treatises 
show that the most ordinary Juggling tricks 
are abvndantly sufficient; and so long as 
they are, it seems very idle to talk of ghosts, 
pws f “the mesmeric fluid.” It is a cardinal 
rule in philosophy, never to invent a new 
cause, as long as the old ones, known to ex- 
ist, are sufficient. It would be the easiest 








thing in the world to try an experimentum 
crueis, and settle for ever whether mesmerism, 
“tippings,” &c., were mere Juggling. The 
clairvoyant, for instance, might prove he could 
always break the bank, in playing rouge et 
noir, or “ twenty-one,” by knowing the card 
before it was turned up;—the ghost might 
be induced to pick up an apple in the middle 
of the field, or to trundle a wheel-barrow 
down street in open day.— North American 
Review. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


AT a recent sale, announced as the first of 
an annual series, by Messrs. Williams, Stevens 
& Williams, composed chiefly of American 
pictures, the following prices were paid : 

Landseape, by Inness, $60; Duck Shoot- 
ing, Ranny, $42 50; Rustic Porch, Rossi- 
ter, $67 50; Tusean Hat, R. Peale, $33; 
Dog and Game, Gignoux, $60; Landscape, 
Oddie, $141; Children at cottage door, Gah- 
ner, $91; Disputed Possession, Mrs. Spencer, 
$132 50; Peasants of Ludivico, Hicks, $59; 
Lake Scene, Doughty, $65; Middle Ages, 
Eberhardt, $180; Indian Pass, Gignoux, 
$182 50; White Mountains, Richards, $100 ; 
Dolce far Niente, Gray, $215; Militia Court 
Martial, Matteson, $150; Niagara Falls, 
Cole, $141; Egeria, Mrs. Spencer, $310; 
The Lovers’ Quarrel, Hubner, $380 ; Three 
Beauties, Rossiter, $95; Vespers, Wandes- 
forde, $180; Cordova Cathedral, Jebron, 
$135; Mountain Ravine, Inness, $175; Val- 
ley of Vaucluse, T. Cole, $255; Cattle and 
Landscape, by Robbe of Brussels, $365 ; 
Early Snow, Doughty, $250 ; Sleigh Ride, 
Ranney, $350; Swiss View, Doughty, $160 ; 
October Afternoon, Cropsey, $210 ; Evening 
befere the Deluge, Flagg, $210; Two Views 
of Niagara, Col. Trumbuil, $150each ; River 
of the Water of Life, Church, $175 ; Rip Van 
Winkle, Elliott, $106. The pieces were fair, 
especially for a miscellaneous sale, and show 
an improving demand for American art. 

A very fine and foreible Head of Washing- 
ton has recently been published by George 
W. Childs of Philadelphia. It is from the 
original portrait by Stuart, in the Boston 
Atheneum. The Head is of life size, and is 
admirably engraved. 
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AMERICAN. 


Messrs. Banos, Brorurn & Co. announce their 
regular autumn Parcel sale of English and Ame- 
rican Books, for Nov. 22, to commence at 2 P.M. 
and continue day and evening till finished. The 
Catalogue of the above sale, which embraces a 


t the rooms of Messrs. Banas, Brorner & 
li of tlem 

the sale of the private a an 
returning to - Be The ealisstin’b rich in 
Italian, Latin, Grech. French, and Spanish books. 
This sige. phalanges scraps of infor- 
mation which show an expert maker. 
On Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri ppg 
sai the library T the lata Ma on 
sell the li 0 te Major con- 
sisting of valuable works on Engineering, Mathe- 
matics, The Art of War, Natural History, Sta- 
tistica, Voyages and Travels, Antiquities, Theo- 
log , and General Literature. The following 1s 
to a of a Spanish Mahogany Case which carries 


of during 
lists of which will be early ready for delivery. 
A 
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its reminiscences still further in this sale. It was 
made in Paris for Napoleon's Egypt. This 
prs Lg of furniture was made by order of 
the de Noailles, and by him presented to 
Mr. Ward, of the Isle of Wight, at whose death 
it came into the hands of its present possessor. 
Tts inal cost was over £125 stg. It is carved 
in the ian style, and with great elabora- 
tion ; is so made as to form an imposing 
case for the centre of a library or drawing-room. 
The top is so arranged as to rise on touching a 

i ayes an inclined surtace for the 
eehibition the large volumes, thus obviating 
greatly the labor of handling so bulky a work. 

The same case will serve to contain and ex- 
hibit the large edition of Audubon’s Birds, in 
connexion with the Egypt, while the top can be 
used to my pe faced large work that may be de- 
sired. The whole can be taken apart and again 
set up. The dimensions are, length 5 feet, 
breadth $ feet 4 inches, height, 3 feet 4 inches. 
A platform 6 feet long by 4 feet 4 inches broad 
and 6 inches high, accompanies the case, which 
can be used or dispensed with as may be desired. 

Messrs. Haxrer will publish in a few days 
an authentic account of the “Private Life of 
Daniel Webster,” from the pen of Charles Lan- 
man, Esq., wno has for two years past been the 
Private Secretary and confidential friend of the 
great man of Marshfield. There are also several 
other announcements of biographies of Mr. Web- 
ster, one in particular by Messrs. Derby «& Co., 
Buffalo. 

Messrs. Purnam & Co. have published a Cata- 
logue intended as a guide to t who wish to 
select from the publications of the years 1850- 
51 and 52; it also forms a supplement to Put- 
nam’s classified Book Buyer’s Manual. 

Messrs. Cornisu, Lamport & Co, have now 
ready the “ Life of John the Baptist,” based upon 
Von Rohden’s Johannes der Taufer, by Professor 
Duncan. 

Mr. Scripyen has ready a new edition of 
“March’s Webster and his Contemporaries.” 

M Lrrttz & Co, Albany, publish “The 
New Rules of the Supreme Court,” &c.,, revised 
at the meeting of the Judges at Albany, August 
5, 1852, and upon receipt of an order by mail 
or otherwise, containing 15 cents in postage 
stamps, will send a copy to any address. The 
have also just published “ Whittaker’s New Yor 
Practice, Pleadings, and Forms under the Codes,” 
850 pages; “Session Laws of 1852,” and “The 
Jurisdiction and Powers of the United States 
Courts, and the Rules of Practice of the Su- 
he Court of the United States, and of the 

ireuit and District Courts in Equity and Admi- 
ralty, with Notes and References; and an Ap- 
pendix containing the Orders of the High Court 
of Chancery of England in force in 1842, and 
the new Orders of the same Court of 1845, and 
the times and places of holding the United 
States Courts. By Stephen D. Law, Counsellor 
of the Supreme Court of the United States.” 
845 A Of Dr. Beck’s “ Elements of Medi- 
eal Juri ” the tenth edition is published, 
greatly enlarged and improved, in two 8vo. 

1900 


The Messrs. Cuameprrs of Edinburgh announce 
a new series to be called “ Chambers’s Reposito- 
ry;” Messrs, Gourp & Lixcoty, Boston, will re- 
print it from advance sheets. 

Messrs. J. P. Jewerr & Co., Boston, will pub- 
Tah an Tlustrated ectavo edition of “Uncle 

‘om’s Cabin,” with one red engravings 
Billings, intended for presentation. + 

Also, “Uncle Tom” translated into German, 
by Professor Hutton. 

A Religious Gift-Book, entitled “ Heaven,” by 
Rev. Rufus W. Clark. 
“The Life of Christ,” and other Poems, by 
Mrs. Phel 
“3 ‘Trial by Jury,” by Lysander Spooner. 

Messrs. James Munror & Co., Boston, have 

epared a complete list of the works published 
bp ewvept is date, It is printed ona large 





folio sheet of thin laid paper, and can be sent 


where to be found ;” and “tide tables and other 


by mail to professors, college-, and individuals. | practical information concerning the tides.” The 


he works of Ware, Felton, Woolsey, Palfrey, 

Sparks, Livermore, Greenfield, Channing, Cush- 

ing, Bowen, are among the publications of this 
se. 

Lierincorr, Gramzo & Co., Philadelphia, have 
just published “Personal Memoirs of Daniel 
Webster,” with an account of the last moments 
of the great statesman. 

Messrs. J. D. Frage & Co, Andover, Mass., 
have put forth a neat juvenile entitled “ Sketches 
for School Boys,” a worthy addition to the stock 
of this twig of literature 

Sir Charles Lyell Professor Agassiz, President 
Hitchcock, Doctor Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, and 
others, have been engaged to deliver Lectures 
during the coming winter, before the Academy 
ef Arts and Sciences, or at the Lowell Institute, 
Boston. 

At the Lowell Institute, the first course will 


be given by Sir Charles Lyell, F.RS., on Geolo- | 


gy, embracing the following topics ;—*'The 
Changes now in progress in the Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Globe, which illustrate Geological 

volutions. The Tertiary and Cretaceous 
Strata of Europe. The Comparatively Modern 
Date of the ‘Alps as a Mountain Chain. The 
Alluvial Deposits of the Mississippi, viewed with 
Reference to the Nature and Origin of the An- 
cient Carboniferous Strata. The Fauna, Flora, 
Climate, and Atmosphere of the Coal Period, 
Theory of the Extinction and Birth of Species, 
and the Progressive Development of Animal 
Life in Successive Epochs.” ‘There will be 


twelve lectures—Tuesday and Friday evenings. | H 


These lectures are free to the public, The 
lectures before the Boston Academy of Arts and 
Sciences will be by the following able men: 

Oct. 27, by Jacob Bigelow, M.D, President, 
Introductory Lecture. Nov. 3, by Professor L. 
Agassiz, “Genealogy of the Animal Kingdom.” 
Nov. 10, by Hon. Edward Everett, “ Grotius.” 
Nov. 17, by George Ticknor, Esq.,* The Tartuffe 
of Moliére.” Nov. 24, by Benjamin A. Gould, 
Jun., “The Theory of Probabilities.” Dec. 1, by 
Lieut. Charles Henry Davis, “ Astronomical Pre- 
diction.” Dec. 8, by President Edward Hiteh- 
cock, “The Bird ks of the Connecticut 
River.” Dec, 15, by Professor C. C. Felton, “The 
Relation of Aristophanes to the Times.” Dec. 
22, Ly Daniel Treadwell, Esq , “The Progress of 
the Useful Arts, and their Relation to Scientific 
Discovery.” Dec. 29, by Professor Albert Hop- 
kins, “Time.” Jan. 5, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
MD., “The Relations of Poetry and Science.” 
dan. 12, by George B. Emerson, Esq., “A High- 
er Course of Instruction in gry 2 pene 
to paring for exercising the Useful Arts.” 
Jane 19, by Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, “A Complete 
System of Public Education.” 

“Silliman’s Journal of Science” states that 
the first volume of the “ American Nautical Al- 
manac” will appear in a few weeks under the 
authority of Congress. It has been prepared 
by Lieut. C. H. Davis, U.S. N., and will be a 
material improvement on the British Nautical 
Almanac, pa ae more current lunar tables, 
which give more accurate predictions, as tested 
in the case of the eclipse, July 28, 1851. ‘ 

“ At Washington, the British Almanac was in 
error for the beginning of the eclipse 78 seconds, 
and for the end 62 seconds. The American Al- 
manac was in error for the beginning only 13 
seconds, and for the end only one second and a 
half” * * * “The errors exposed in this 
eclipse may give rise to an error of from 15 to 
20 miles in the determination of the longitude 
at sea by means of lunar distances, and to an 
uncertainty of twice that amount. The possibi- 
lity of such an error, arising from this source, is 
removed in te See e mao ‘ 

There are other points of superiority, such as 
“a more complete, full, and sedans table of 
latitudes and longitudes, particularly of Ameri- 
can latitudes and longitudes, than is now any- 


announcement of the American work has re- 
duced the price of the British from 5s. to 2s. 6d. 
The November number of the “ National Ma- 
gazine” has a portrait and life of Bryant, fol- 
lowing which is the first part of an illustrated 
| memoir of Johnson, the great Lexicographer. 
| Then a ccutinuation of the disquisition on Mar- 
| garet Fuller, Countess of Ossoli, translated from 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, and an article on 
the Duke ef Wellington, with an cngraving of 
| Alfred Crowgquill’s statuette of the old hero. 
The “Lost Hunter,” a poem by A. B. Street, is 
bea itifully illustrated. The literary, religious, 
and artistic intelligence is condensed and well 
selected. We learn it has already attained a 
circulation ef 20,000. 

“Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial 
Review” for November, contains articles on 
commercial Biography, Commerce of France, 
The Tobacco Trade, &c. Tris magazine has 
reached its 61st number; when it was started in 
1839, some fourteen years since, there was not a 
single periodical devoted either to the literature 
or statisties of commerce; since then a banker’s 
magazine has been commenced in London and 
another in this country, and in May, 1852, ap- 
peared No.1 of a London Magazine with the 
identical name of “Merchant's Magazine and 
Commercial Review.” 

Buffalo, October 20, 1852. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—The demise of Mr. Greorce H. 
Deresy, on the 15th ult., was a sad event to the citizens of 
Buffalo. Though a resident here only about five years, he 
had made an extensive acquaintance, and had gained the 
friendship and esteem of almost the entire community. 

e was affable, kind, and generous, securing one’s yood- 
will at the outset, and sure, in the end, to work his way 
into the heart. He was refined in bis feelings, polished in 
manners, and possessed, in short. all those amenities 
which are necessary to constitute the perfeet gentleman. 
As a business man, he had no superior in the city for in- 
dustry, energy, and enterprise. Nothing worth mention- 
ing had been done here in the publishing line, previous to 
his removal hither; and before he had been here a year, 
this branch had become wn important item of our trade. 
Up to the period of his death, he gave his undivided time 
and energies to his vocation, and all his undertakings 
were prconemee with remarkable tact, and often with 
astonishing success, As the originator of the book-pub- 
lishing business in Buffalo, and a benevolent man, he will 
long be remembered by the almost public circle who have 
shared in his friendship and felt the influence of his social 
virtue. He died at the early age of thirty-five, and leaves 
a wife and three children. 

Under the firm of Derby and Co., Messrs. J. C. Derby 
and Charles F. Coffin, of Auburn, will still carry on the 
business of the late firm of Geo. H. Derby & Co., and while 
most of the books will be — at Auburn, Bufralo 
will be the great depot and place of sale. They have 
several works now in press, which were announced or in 
course of preparation before Mr. Derby’s decease. Among 
them, are “Scenes and Adventures in Central America, 
an English work, by F. Hardman, to the American edition 
of which will be added an Introduction, by a gentleman of 
this city; a beautiful 12mo. edition of Tupper’s Poetical 
Works; “Health and Wealth,” an English work, for the 
reprint of which an Introduction has been prepared by 

m. Maxwell Wood, M.D., U.S.N.; and the “Life of 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus,” a 12mo. volume, handsomely 
illustrated. The last work will be a very appropriate 
companion tg Messrs. Derby & Co.’s reprint of Fleet- 
wood’s Life of Christ, recently issued. The same house 
have also in press the second edition of Gilfilian’s Bards of 
the Bible, and new editions of several other works. 

Messrs. Phinney & Co. have in press a popular English 
work on the scenes and resources of a quiet country life 
in a secluded part of the south of England. The journal 
of Mr. Kuapp, a somewhat noted naturalist, residin 
there, constitutes the ground-work of the book, to which 
Miss Cooper, the distinguished author of Rural Hours, has 
added an Introduction and numerous Notes, together with 
an Appendix. The fruits of her pen are understood to 
contain many int g facts and explanations in Natural 
History, and to show the points wherein the English and 
American specimens in the various departments differ. 
The on on English birds is very full, and is illustrated 
by elegant ealoret drawings. Miss Cooper showed, in 
her first work, that she has made great proficiency in 
Natural History, and as this latter work is inthe same 
vein, it will, no doubt, be very attractive. It will be out 
in the early part of November. 

Messrs. P. & Co. have also in press, “Ethan Allen and 
the Green Mountain Heroes of '76,” a 12mo.volume, by Mr. 
De Puy. The Author returned a tew weeks since from a 
summer-long visit to the homes and haunts of the heroes 
he is sketching, and, from personal interviews with their 
relatives and other acquaintances, and a 1 examina- 
tion of important documents to which he has had access, 
aud a thorough investigation of local and contempo: 
history, he is amply prepared to do justice to his under- 
taking. 

The same house will = in about three weeks, a 
neat little collection of the shorter favorite pieces of 
Washington Irving, illustrated by Darley. The selection 
from this author's compociiions, made and first published 
in England without his consent, embraces several not 
included in the American edition; and the ‘Irving Gift, 
the title of the new book, is to contain these omitted 
pieces. 
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NEW MICROSCOPIC WORKS, 


H. BAILLIERE, 290 


BROADWAY, N. Y. 





NEW MICROSCOPIC JOURN NAL. 


No. 1, For OcToBER, OF THE 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPICAL 
SCIENCE: 


Including the Transactions of the Microscopical Society 
of London. Edited by Edwin Lankester, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.L.S., and George Busk, F.R.C.S.E., 
F.R.S., F.L.S. With Four Lithographic 
Illustrations. 

Price per annum, $4. 

CONTENTS OF No. 1. 


Transactions of the Microscopical Society of 
London. 


Lactnucaria Sociatis. A Contribution to the Ana'omy 
4 Harem Ae of the — By T.H. Hu , Esq., 


Ss pa . (Read Dec. ao eh. 
On the aeccuere'et of the Ra; tides of Cactus en 


8. 
By John Quekett, Esq., Professor of Histol to the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. ( Jan. 28, 


1852) 
On the Occurrence of a Membranous Cell or Cyst upon 

the Olfactory Nerve of a Horse, containing a large Crys- 

tal of Oxalate of Lime. By James B. Simonds, Esq. 

(Read April 28, 1852.) 
On the Development of Tubularia indivisa. By J. B. 
Mummery, Esq. (Read May 26, 1852.) 


Journal of Microscopical Science. 

PREFACE. 

Ox1GinalL Communtcations:—On the Anatomy of Meli- 
certa ringens. By W. C. Williamson, Esq., Professor 
of Natural History, Owens College, Manchester. 

Observations on the’ Contractile Tissue of the Iris. By 
Joseph Lister, B.A. 

Hints on the Subject of a iS ects for os a 
cal Examination. By Geo it, Esq., F.M.S. 

Observations on the Existence. of Cellulose i in the Tunic 
of Ascidians. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

TRANSLATIONS :—Description of Actinopbrys Sol. LR A. 
KOlliker. From Siebold and Kélliker’s Zeitsch. 

On the Microscopical and Chemical Examination re the 
Mantle of certain Ascidians. By H. Schacht. Miller’s 
Archiv. 1851. 

Reviews :—Lectures on Histology, delivered at the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. in tie Session 1850-51. 
By John Quekett. London. 

Das Mikroskop, und seine Anwendung, &c. (The Micro- 
scope and its Ap — especially to Vegetable Ana- 
med = Physiology. By Dr. Hermann Schacht. Ber- 

185) 


The belunouentens or, a Complete Manual on the Use of 


the Microscope. By Joseph H. Wythes, M.D. Phila- 
delphia. 


Norse AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRocgeepinGs or Societies. 


WORKS ON MICROSCOPY. 
PROFESSOR QUEKETT’S PRACTICAL 
Ted t peoparag tnd closing Atal, Vegetr 
reine Mineral Btretures Second kd Edition, (sand 
rous Illustrations. $5. 
PROFESSOR QUEKETT’S LECTURES ON 


Histology, delivered at the Royal College of wry 
of England, 1850-51. NumerousIilustrations $1 7 


THE MICROSCOPIST: a complete Manual 





of the Use of the Microscope for Physicians, Students, 
and all lovers of Natu Science, with numerous 
Illustrations. By J. H. Wythes, M.D. cents. 


A HISTORY OF _TAWUSORIAL ANIMA- 
om Ray R-ka i By Andrew new edition; with several 


M.R.I. 
Plain, $6; Colored, 


BENNETT ON {RIUCOCY THEM White 
Cell Blood. Colored Illustrations. $3 


TULK & HENFREY’S AN patent MA- 


BENNETTS LECTURES ON CLINICAL 


Medicine; comprising the Microscope as a means of 
Diagnosis, evo. 7 Lectures. $4. 


HASSALL.—THE MICROSCOPIC ANATO- 


my of the Human Body in Health and Disease. Illus- 
trated with upwards of 400 Drawings, many 
of them colored. 2 vols. 8vo. 1850, $8. 


GERBER AND GULLIVER.—ELEMENTS 


which tl iy added an an Append. chief Leama 4 
on natom 

mous, Fluid, cae and Ad by bGull. | on 
ver, F.RS. ‘Ini a 8vo. Text, and an “Atlas of 34 
Plates. engraved by L. Aldous. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth 


boards, $6. 





FRENCH WORKS. 

COURS DE MICROSCOPIE COMPLEMENTAIRE 
DES ETUDES MEDICALES: Anatomie microscopique 
et physiologie des fluides de ue os per le docteur 
A. Donne. 8vo., 550 pages. $2 calf, $2 50. 

ADAPRES NATURE, at michoscoPtE EXECUTE 
par A. oy ys L. _ PER. rey 20 planches 
contenant u 7 saad grand soin, 
avec un texte descrip, $7 

TRAITE PRATIQUE DU i se = son 
emploi — ee ag - Lh po docteur 
MANDL; SU mgt 


SATION DES ANIMAUX UNFUSOIRES ; 
EXRRENBERG, de Berlin. 1 ioe, 


avec 14 planches. $2 00, o or half calf, @2 


ANATOMIE MICROSCOPIQUE; Bg Ry le docteur L. 
MaANDL. Cet ouvrage formera 2 


Le tome pO i comprenant YHISTOLOGIE, est divisé en 
deux sé : Tissus et —L organiques. 


et organes.— Il 
a été pubic en X XVI. livraisons, aes de 
5 feui de — et de 2 phiées. In- 
folio, cloth. $39 00, 


Le tome II*, comprenant’ HISTOGENESE, sera rp 
en XX. livraisons.—Cing livraisons sont publiées.’ P 
de chaque. $1 50. 


LEBERT (H.)—Physiologie —_— e, ou Recherches 
cliniques, Spe ate tales sur l’in- 
flammation, la tube: sation, les tumeurs et les autres 





tissus acci +o Paris, 1 2 vol. in-8, avec atlas de 
22 planches gravées, gr. in-8. 75, or calf, $8 00 

Traité e des maladies Scrofuleuses et 
Tuberculeuses, 


er rape my mele. 

gigues et thérapeutiquessur les scrofuleset tubercles 
couronné par Académie nationale de 

cine. cris, 1949, 1 fort vol. fa’. @2.25 or balf calf, 275, 


Traité pratique des maladies cancereuses et des 
affections curables confondues avec Je cancer. 8vo. 








Paris, 1851. $2 25, or half calf, $2 75. 





BAILLIERE’S CATALOGUE OF MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS, with Prices and 
an Index of Subjects, gratis on application. A supplement now in Press, persons desiring which, will please send 


their names to 





POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


H. BAILLIERE. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
NOW PUBLISH: 


COMLY’S SPELLING 
Bongsall’s editio 


n. 
COMLY’S READER AND BOOK OF KNOW- 
LEDGE, 12mo. 


wi PICTORIAL DEFINER, illustrated 


Pe a ARITHMETICAL SERIES, 
TRACY'S ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


ORDERS FROM THE TRADE SOLICITED. 


AND READING BOOK,| GROVE’S GREEK ARP aol ee DICTIONARY. 
ELOCUTION AND 


ORATORY now edition, ty Oct 
new ‘ulver, 
THE COLUMBIAN Sul 


A EPTO 
pas AA LIBER Tinea 
EBORN’S GERMAN INSTRUCTOR, better than 
a 
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NOW READY, 
DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 


OF THE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 
With the Original Narratives of 
MARQUETTE, ALLOUEZ, MEMBRE, HENNEPIN, 
AND ANASTASE DOUAY. 
BY JOHN GILMARY SHEA: 
With a fac-simile of the Newly Discovered MAP OF 





MARQUETTE. 
One vol. 8vo. Cloth Antique, $2. 
I—THE FO REST” Sov th Auth 
. Hu ut of 
onan” Alice’ “ Alben ie. go gg oo cloth 


Il—COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY;; or, Resem- 
blances between Men and Animals, By James W. Red- 
field, with 330 Illustrations. One vol. 8vo., cloth, $2 00. 

1Il—ANCIENT yt May UNDER THE PHARAOHS, 
By John Kenrick, 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, $2 50. 

IV.—PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 
sene Houssa ag Author of “ Men and Women ot the 18th 
Century.” ee ee Mad. de Para- 


Two volume, To 
V.—MEN AN OMEN ¢ OF OF THE RIGHTEENTH 
Century. By Arsene ee with beautifully engrav- 
ed Portraits of Louis XV. and Mad. de Pompadour. In 
2 vols. 12mo. on extra superfine paper; pp. 450 each, cloth, 


$2 50. 
VL—HAGAR ; A Story of To-Day. By Auice Carey, 
author of “ Clovernook,” “* Lyra,” &¢. 1 vol. 12mo., $1 00. 

VIL—THE eG ee or, Life ata Trade. 
By h- A mer ¢ ld; or, Life 


roth, 
ov -—MEN OF THE TL TIME IN 1852 or, Sketches of 
Living Notables. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. $i 50. 

x x KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, 


By Ar- 


enry W. He Author of the 
“Cavaliers of En ng dd," &c. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
X—THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; ’ or, The 


$i 25. 
THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
rom the 2d London edi Price 75 cts. 


tion. 
3 OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH 
1 vol. 12mo. Si. 


XIIL—THE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE 

leck. Only HAANDOR Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 

; rs — POEMS. By Alice Carey. 
vo 


Price 
XV—BIONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES; a 


ngeese o the common poate, By W. 
Hall, M.D. In was *12m0. Price 

XVL—ISA, A PILGRIMAGE. B Caroline Chese- 
bro, author “ Foy Land by Daylight,” &c., &c. In 
1 mi pone. ce $1. 


L— TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. 
By Theresa Palsy with a Portrait of the Author, In 
lvol.12mo. Price $1 25. 


rh camacegge’ hn go AND MISCELLANIES. By 


Ini vol.12mo. Price 

XI —CHARACTERS IN THE SPELS; ee 
f Character at the Present t Day. By k 
E. H. Cha ~ In 1 vol. l6mo. Price 50 
XX.—T LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 
{guna B by oy in {vol 12 ~~ of parents 

¢.,&c. Inl vo 0, ce 
XXL—THE BOO BALLADS. Edited by Bon 

Gaultier. 1 vol. Aten 


cents. 

XXIL-NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
From the most Authentic Sources. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A., &c., &c. In 1 vol.12mo, "Price $1 25. 

XXIL—CLOVERNOOK; or, Recollections of our 


Home in the West. By Alice Carey. In 1 vol. 12mo; 4th 
edition. Price $1." 


XXIV.—DREAM LAND BY DAYLIGHT: 8 Panorama 
f Casestre, In 1 vol. 12mo. 


the Covenant aes a By Rev. James Anderson. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 
LN, gf an 2 OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta 


g, Summer, 


rice 
aot ee CHAPMAN'S AMERICAN DRAWING- 


ok, S parte 

mt = WORKS OF EDGAR’ ALLAN POE, 
3 vi 

XXX.—THE wy SIDE OF NATURE; or, Ghosts 

and Ghost Seers. rowe. Price $1 25. 
XXXL Sige Histon na THE WAR IN THE 
eninsula, Ly Ad F. PLN 
XXXIL—GRISGCOM ON ILATION—the Uses 

and Abuses of Air. $1. 


Ie Prom. 





MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
by W with maps, &c. 


% «Robson. In 8 vols.1 

THE CHEVALIERS OF FRANC the Crusa- 

ers to the Marechails of Louis XIV. H. W. Herbert. 
— By Lewis 

ES, &c. OF THOMAS 

eo Introduction. 


an Historical 
P FRANCE IN THE l6th & —_ ol 
TUBES O Civil Wars and Monarchy in France. By Leo- 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE;; or, A Voice from St. Helens. 
By B. E. O’ Meara. 





jy 24 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau st. 
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20,000 COPIES PUBLISHED !! 





AUNT PHILLIS’ CABIN, 


AN ANSWER TO 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,” 





AUNT PHILLIS’ CABIN; 


oR, 


SOUTHERN LIFEASITIS. 


Just Published— 
Aunt Phillis’ Cabin; or, Southern Life As It Is, 
By Mrs. MARY H. EASTMAN. 


This volume presents a picture of Southern 
Life taken at different points of view from the 
one occupied by the author of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

The writer being a native of the South, is fa- 
miliar with the many varied aspects assumed by 
domestic servitude in that sunny region, and 
therefore feels competent to give pictures of 
“Southern Life As It Is.” Pledged to no clique 
or party, and free from the pressure of any and 
all extraneous influences, she has written her 
book with a view to its truthfulness; and the 
public at the North, as well as at the South, will 
find in Aunt Phillis’ Cabin, not the distorted 
picture of an interested painter, but the faithful 
transcript of a Daguerreotypist. It is the truth 
that all profess to seek, and in a matter of such 
vital interest to the whole nation as Domestic 
Slavery, truth is above all things demanded. 
Such truth in the enticing garb of a skilful fic- 
tion will “ Aunt Phillis’ Cabin” present. 

LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
14 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
Philadelphia. 
Mail Edition 5@ Cents, Neatly Bound in cloth 
735 Cents. 


L., G. & Co., also Publish 
Me Gown on Diseases of the South. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 


MOST COMMON DISEASES OF THE SOUTH. 


Exhibiting their liar nature and the corresponding 
ad ‘on of Treatment: to which is added an Appeu- 
dix containing some Miscellaneous matter ; also, a 
sary, the meaning and technicalities, or me- 
dical phrases used in this work. 

BY THOMPSON McGOWN, MLD., 


Graduate of aon University, Member of the Lex- 
ington Medical , and a Practitioner of the South. 


One Volume Octavo. Price Two Dollars and a Half. 








REGULAR FALL PARCEL SALE 


OF 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS, 


MONDAY, Nov. 22p, ar 2 O’Crocx, P.M., 


And continued throughout the week, day and evening. 


_—_ 





= al 


ts The Catalogue of the above Sale—which embraces a very extensive assortment of de- 
sirable stock, including many new Books, recently published in England and America—is now 
ready. 





During the progress of the Sale, a very 
LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF ENGLISH PAPERS 


will be offered, comprising a complete assortment of 
LETTER, COMMERCIAL, AND NOTE PAPERS. 
Separate Catalogues of these will be issued before the Sale. 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
13 PARK ROW, WN. Y. n6 2t 


BY BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


NO. 13 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


PABBA BLBON_’M|M (aware 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 


Nov. 10TH, 11TH, anp 127TH. 


THE LATE MAJOR DOUGLASS’S LIBRARY, 


A CHOICE AND RARE COLLECTION OF 


ILLUSTRATED, SCIENTIFIC, THEOLOGICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS, BOOKS, 


FROM THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE MAJOR DOUGLASS, LL.D, 





COMPRISING 


STANDARD FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORKS ON ENGINEERING AND MATHE- 
MATICS, ARCHITECTURE, THE NATURAL SCIENCES, POETRY, THE 
FINE ARTS, HISTORY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, ANTI- 

QUITIES, OLD AND CURIOUS, WORKS IN 
ANTIQUE BINDING, EMBLEMS, dc,, dc. 


ALSO, 


A SPLENDIDLY CARVED CASE OF SPANISH MAHOGANY, 


MADE TO ORDER IN FRANCE FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 
NAPOLEON'S GREAT WORK ON EGYPT and AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA. 


1 Catalogues are ready. 
TRUBNER & CO. 


(LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 


AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY AGENCY, 
12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN (OLD AND MODERN) 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, ot pare eye PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS; 
nd eve’ ng counec’ 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 


They possess omen, with respect to capital and experience, which enable them successfully to compete 
with any London House, 080 2t 


n6 lt 














re 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





P. PUTNAM & CO. 


will publish immediately 


IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME, SQUARE 8vo, IN VARIOUS STYLES OF ELEGANT BINDING, 


THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


COMPRISING 


ANECDOTAL, PERSONAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES, 


by the following writers, from authentic materials, communicated expressly for this work : 


GEO. WM. CU BS1S—~HENEY ¥ Py CKERMAN—GEORGE WASHINGTON G 


F. et ae 2 8. HTILLARD—WILLIAM C. BRYANT— 
C. M. KIRKLAND. 


REENE—CHARLES 
ECK—RUFUS W. GRISWOLD—PARKE GODWIN—EDWARD E. HALE—M 


ILLUSTR ATED BY NINETEEN FINE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 
FIFTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD, PRINTED IN TINTS, AND SIXTEEN FAC-SIMILES OF MANUSCRIPTS, é. 


The following is a list of the Illustrations :— 








zh Bs. 
Artist, Engraver, Ss Artist, Engraver. 
EVERETT?’S LIBRARY.........-..cccssecees H. BIciines...... J. Rogers. PORTRAIT OF EDWARD EVERETT.... R. M. Steen. sesee J, CHENEY. 
PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON IRVING.. C. Manrrtin........ F. Haurin. EMERSON’S eves AT CONCORD...... Mmter .......... J.B. Forrest. 
IRVING’S RESIDENCE, SUNNYSIDE.... W.R. Mrcver.... H. Jonpan. SIMMS’S HOUSE AT WOODLANDS...... RicHarps......... 8, V. Hunt. 
BRYANT’S RESIDENCE, RUOSLYN........ W. R. Mitver... J. B. Forrest. CRAGIE cee. CAMBRIDGE.......... : H. Bucuines...... §.V. Huwr. 
Rog nD ertl. NORTHAMPTON..........+ Dacuerreotyre.. J. A. Roipn. PORTRAIT OF HAWTHORNE ........ C. G. THomrson .. T. PHILLIBROWN. 
RESIDENCE OF R. H. DANA............. H. Bicones ...... 8. V. Hunt. HAWTHORNE'S HOUSE a pa W. K. Mitcer... J. Durnie. 
PRESCOTT'S RESIDENCE PEPPERELL, Orxremat Sxercs. S. Kirk. WEBSTER’S HOUSE. * bas DaGueRReorvre.. H. B. Hatt. 
RESIDENCE OF MISS C. M.SEDGWICK. Oriciwat SxerTcn. S. Kirk. KENNEDY'S RESIDENCE........-000000 D. H. Srroruer.. W.L. Ornmspy. 
PORTRAIT OF J. FENIMORE COOPER .. Dacuerreotyre.. H. B. Hater. LOWELL’S HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE... iveab H. Buuuines...... W.L. Onmssy. 
OTSEGO HALL, COOPERSTOWN........ Dacuerreotyre.. H. B. Hatt. 
om woondD. : 
Artist. Engrav Artist. Engraver. 
W.R. MILLER. Ricwanoson ‘Cox. potted a HOUSE, WESTCHESTER CO. Renanes vdeodoba . Rrcnarpson & Cox. 
TH-PLACE OF EVERETT ............ oe SKETCH. m 
o “ ALCOTTS SUMMER HOUSE............++ . R. Mrvver.. “$3 
LOW bal “ BIRTH-PLACE OF PROF. LONGRELLOW. RR, Skercn. ¥ 
RUSTIC GATE AT SUNNYSIDE.......... ” - THE “ OLD MANSE,” CONCORD........«« ILLBR “4 
BRYANT’S HOUSE, ROSLYN............+.- “= - IRTH-PLACE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. C. La Mocs cscs ” 
PRESCOTT’S HOU SE AT eager bane GILDERMEISTER. « THE LOWELL FAMILY ...000 ccccccscccsesccncces - 
PAC-SIMILES Oo MANUSCRIFP Ts. 
AUDUBON ...... Journal in Canada. SEDGWICK .... New England Tale. LONGFELLOW. Midnight Mass. 
IRVING «0. see Knickerbocker. COOPER ........ Agreement “ Spy.” HAWTHORNE . Letter on “ Old Manse.” 
BRYANT «..0006- The “ Past.” 5 EVERETT....... Oration at Niblo’s WEBSTER...... Oration at the Capitol, 
TY agp bee es History of the United States. Vol. V.| EMERSON ...... Nature. KENNEDY...... Horse-Shoe Robinson. 
ecescesoves Domestic Life. SIMMS .......... The Sword and Distaff. LOWELL ....... Fable for Critics. 
Oe ort ovece Conquest of Peru, 


This oeautiful work of art presents many new features of attractive interest. Its illustrations, on steel and wood, printed in tints, including fac-similes of manuscripts—alto- 


gether numbering fifty—are executed in the highest style of excellence. The i 
exhibits glimpses of the domestic retreats of American authorship, accompanied 


department of the work, contributed by some ‘of the most eminent writ 
anecdotal incidents in their literary history. 


ters of the country, 


IL 
In one splendid 4to. volume, bound in a novel and elegant style— 


THE POETS OF THE WOODS, 


With exquisitely colored Illustrations of Birds, Flowers, &c. 


The letter rp 
tive of the kind that has yet appeared. 


——— 


ress is from Whittingham’s celebrated Press at Chiswick,—the capitals are tinted, and altogether the work will be the most attrac- 


eer se sk , _ _ ee _,ee_ eller ee 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE ALSO NEARLY READY: 


I. Romance of Student Life Abroad. 


By R. B. Kimball, author of “St. Leger,” &c. 


Il. Kathay ; or, « Cruise in the China Seas. 
By Hastings Macaulay. 


IIT. Memoirs of a Huguenot Family. 


Translated and compiled from the original eucblogeshy of the Rev. James 
Journal of Travels ; 


Fontaine, and other Family MSS., comprising an origina 
in Virginia, ete., in 1715. By Anne Maury. 


i IV. Course of English Reading. 
Prepared for the Mercantile Library Association. 
V. Art and Faith ; 
Or, the Harmony of Science and Scripture. By G. Troup. 
VI. Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Literature. 
By Rev. R. A. Willmott. 
VII. Cyclopedia of Geography : 


A Universal Gazetteer. By T. C. Callicott. 





Also, a new Issue of 


THE BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY. 


By Mrs. Kirkland. With Twelve elegantly engraved Female heads. Royal 4to. cloth 
extra gilt, reduced to $5; im. mor., $6; Turkey mor. extra, $7 50, A few copies 
exquisitely colored, $10. A few of the magnificent large paper copies (published at 
$25), 815. 


Also, a new Issue of 


THE HOME-BOOK OF THE PICTURESQUE. 


ae Cc B t, Willis, Ba Taylor, Tuckerman, &c. With 13 i 
rings fre ginal pictures, y Durand, Huntington, Cole, Church, Kensett, 


* ie pe of this beautiful volume is now fixed at $5 in extra cloth; $8 in Turkey 
0 proof impressions. 





NOW READY, 


I, Garden Walks with the Poets. 


Edited by Mrs. Kirkland. With colored ti " ; 
= ey itle page, 12mo., cloth, $1 25; gilt 


IT. Oracles for Youth : A Home Pastime. 


By Caroline Gilman, author of “The Sibyl,” &e. 12mo. 
colored title-page, 50 cents; gilt edges, 75 ig , See ey 


Uaioem with the above, 
IIT, The Sibyl; or, New Oracles from the Poets. 
A new edition, with — title-page, &c. 12mo.cloth extra, $1 50. 
IV. Recollections of a New England Bride and of a 
Southern Matron. 
By Caroline Gilman. Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


V. A New England Tale and Miscellanies. 


By Catharine M. Sedgwick. 12mo., $1 25. 


VI. Walks ond Talks of an American Farmer in England. 


Second Series. By F. L. Olmsted. Ys ams cents; cloth, 40 cents. 2 vo- 
lumes in 1, cloth, red edges, 75 cen 


VII. The World’s Progress : 
A Dictionary of Dates. _P. Historical C 
de. ‘Sixth cdition, with addenda to 1882, vo. cloth, 62 shed 


| VIII. Supplement to Putnam's Book-Buyer’s Manual : 
~ a Comprehensive of the most Important American and 


gn Books, published during the years 1850, ’51, and ’52. 
Also, New Edition, including the Supplement, of 


IX, The Book-Buyer’s Manual : 


| A Guide to Formation of Libraries, &c. Comprising the Best Books in every 
description of Literature. 8vo. paper cover ver, 1 cents; half bound, 75 cents. 








